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PEEPATORY NOTE 

Thb collection of Essays contained in this volume 
was made by Mr. Arnold himself, and they ore, 
therefore, in the opinion of a critic, at once com- 
petent and severe, worthy to be collected and 
preserved. Severe is perhaps hardly an epithet 
ever properly applicable to Mr, Arnold ; bnt his 
judgment was as serene and unbiassed in regard 
to his own compositions as in regard to those of 
any author whom from time to time he criticised. 
Sut it was further characteristic of bi"i to be 
content to say one thing at one time ; and he has 
been accused, not perhaps entirely without 
reason, of repeating the same thing in the same 
words, sometimes almost to the weariness of 
the reader. This habit, however, had at least 
the effect of fixing in the mind the phrases. 
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•ad tberefoie the thoughts or ideas which the 
phiaaes ooDYtyed, and with which for the nunoettt 
he wu omcemed. Bat in order to gsther the 
mind of Hr. Arnold on the whole of tnj snbjec^ 
Ubenxj, political, or religions, it is often necessary 
to read more than one paper, because in each 
paper he freqnentij deals with one aspect of a 
subject only, which requires, for sotmd and com- 
plete judgment, to be supplemented or completed 
by another. It is especially necessary to bear 
this in mind in reading what has become his 
last utterance on Shelley. In Shelley's cose 
he is known to have intended to write some- 
thing more ; not, indeed, to alter or to qualify 
what he said, but to say something else which 
he thought also true, and which needed saying. 

This is not the place to attempt a character of 
Mr. Arnold, even as a critic or an essayist A 
preface would expand into a volume if it attempted 
to indicate even the materials for thought on such 
subjects, handled b; Mr. Arnold, aa Poetry, Gray, 
Keats, Shelley, Byrou, Wordsworth (to name no 
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others), vhicb ara the subjects of some of the 
Essays here collected. This is the last volume he 
ever pat together, and it contains some of his 
ripest, beat, most intereating writing. 

Perhaps it is well to add that these few words 
are contribnted at the request of others. Inant 
muniM indeed, bat all that a friend can do I 

G 
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THE STUDY OF POETRY^ 

'The future of poetry is iminense, because in 

poetiy, vhere it is wort hy of ite high destiniea, 

our race, aa time goes on, will find an ever aurer 

and Bi LrerBtay. There is not a creed which is not 

shaken, not an accredited dogma which is not 

shown to be questionable, not a received tradition 

which does not threaten to dissolve. Our religion 

has materialised itself in the fact, in the supposed 

foot ; it has attached its emotion to the fact, and 

now the fact is failing it. Bat for poetry the idea 

is avwythingj ^e rest is a world of illusicm, of 

divine illusion. Poetry attaches its emotion to 

' Pablkhed in 1880 u the Ganenl lutrodoctioD to TJu 
KnfliA Petti, edited b7 T. H. Ward. 
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the idea ; the idea m the fact. The Btrongest part 
of our religioB to-day ia ita uaconscioos poetiy.' 

Let me be permitted to qaote these woida of 
my own, as uttering the thought which shonld, in 
mj opinion, go with ns and govern as in all onx 
study of poetry. In the present work it ia the 
course of one great contribntory stream to the 
world-river of poetry that we are invited to follow. 
We are here invited to trace the stream of English 
poetry. But whether we set onrselves, as here, to 
follow only one of the several streams that make 
the mighty river of poetry, or whether we seek to 
know them all, our governing thought should be 
jthesama^'We should conceive of poetry w orthily, 
1 and more highly than it has been th^^ostom to 
concei ve of it We should conceive of it as cap- 
' able of higher nses, and called to higher destinies, 
than those which in general men have assigned 
to it hitherto. More and more mankind will dis- 
cover that we have to turn to poetry to interpret 
life for us, to console us, to sustain us. Without 
poetry, our science will appear incomplete ; aod 
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moBt of what dow passea with ns for reli gion and 
p hiloaophy wiJl be replaced by poetr y^acleoee, 
I Bay, will appear incomplete without it For 
finely and truly does Wordaworth call poetry ' the 
impasaioned expression which is in the counte- 
nance of all science ' ; and what is a countenance 
without its expression? Again, Wordsworth 
findy and truly calls poetry ' the breath and finer 
spirit of all knowledge ' : our religion, parading 
evidences such as those on which the popular 
mind relies now; our philosophy, pluming itself 
on its reasonings about causation and finite and 
infinite being i what are they bu t the shadoVB 
and dr^x^_2nd&lse shows of knowledge ? The 
day win come when we shall wonder at ourselves 
t(a having trusted to them, for having taken them 
seriously ; and the more we perceive their hollow- 
neas, the more we shall prize ' the breath and finer 
spirit of knowledge ' offered to us by poetry. 

But if we conceive thus highly of the destinies 
of poetry, we must also set our standard for poetry 
high, since poetry, to be capable of fulfilling such 
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of the strength and J07 to be drawn from it, ia t^a 
most preciotis benefit which we can gather from a 
poetical collection such as the present. And ^et 
in the very nature and conduct of such a collection 
there is inevitably something which tends to 
obscure in us the conscionsnese of what onr benefit 
should be, and to distract ns from the pursuit of it 
We should therefore steadily set it before oai minds 
*' at the outset, and should compel ouiselves to revert 
constantly to the thought of it as we proceed. 

Tes ; constantly in reading poetry, a swise for 
t he best , the really excellent, and of the strength 
and joy to be drawn from it, should be present in 
our minds and should govern oar estimate of what 
we read. But this real estimate, the only true 
liable to be superseded, if we are not watcb- 
two other kinds of estimate, the^hjadtiic 
estimate and the pergonal estimate , both of which 
are fallacious, A poet or a poem may count to ns 
historically, they may count to us on grounds per- 
sonal to ourselves, and they may count to as 
really. They may count to us historically. Tb« 
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eoQTSe of development of a nation's language, 
thought, and poetij, ia profoimdlj inteiesting ; 
and by regarding a poet's wotk as a stage in this 
couxse of development we may easQy bring oor- 
selves to make it of more importance as poetry 
than in itself it really is, we may come to use a 
language of quite exaggerated praise in criticising 
it; in short, to over-rate it. So arises in onr 
poetic judgments the fallacy caused by die esti- 
mate which we may call historic Then, again, a 
poet or a poem may count to us on grounds per- 
sonal to ourselves. Our personal afSnities, likings, 
and circumstances, have great power to away our 
estunate of this or that poet's work, and to make 
OB attach more importance to it as poetry than in 
itself it really possesses, because to us it is, or has 
been, of high importance. Here also we over-rate 
the oliject of our interest, and apply to it a 
language of praise which is quite exaggerated. 
And thus we get the source of a second fallacy in 
our poetic ju<^ments — the fiallacy caused by an 
estimate which we may call personal, ^fs 
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Botli &llacies are naturaL It is evident how 
naturally the study of the history and develop- 
ment of a poetty may incline a man to pause ovet 
reputations and works once conspicaons but now 
obscure, and to quarrel with a careless public for 
skipping, in obedience to mere tradition and habit, 
from one famous name or work in its national 
poetry to another, ignorant of what it misses, and 
of the reason for keeping what it keeps, and of the 
whole process of growth in its poetry, ^e French 
have become diligent students of their own early 
poetty, which they long neglected; the study 
makes many of them dissatisfied with their so- 
called classical poetry, the court-tragedy of the 
seventeenth century, a poetry which Fellisson 
long ago reproached with its want of the true 
poetic stamp, with its politesH sterile et rampante, 
but which nevertheless has reigned in France aa- 
absolntely as if it had been the perfection of 
classical poetry indeed. The dissatisfaction is 
natural ; yet a lively and accomplished critic, M. 
Charles^PH^ricault, the editor of Clement Marot 
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goes too far when lie says that ' the cload of glory 
pUying Tound a olassic is a mifit as dangerous to 
the fataie of a literatnie as it is intolerable for 
the pnrpoBea of history.' ' It hinders,' he goes on, 
' it hinders ns fix>ni seeing mora than one sii^e 
point, the cnlminatiiig and exceptional point ; the 
sommar)'', fictitious and arbitraiy, of a thot^ht and 
of a work. It substitutes a halo for a physiog- 
nomy, it puts a statue where there was once 
a man, and hiding &om us all trace of the 
labour, the attempts, the weaknesses, the failures, 
it claims not study but veneration ; it does not 
show us how the thing is done, it imposes upon 
us a model. Abore all, for the historian this crea- 
tion of classic personages is inadmissible ; for it 
witiidniws the poet &om his time, &om his proper 
lifa, it breaks historical relationships, it blinds 
criticism by conventioQal admiration, and renders 
the investigation of literary orpins unacceptable. 
It gives ns a human personage no longer, but a 
God seated immovable amidst His perfect work, 
like Jupiter on Olympus ; and hardly will it be 
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poesible for the ^onng stndent, to whom Bnc&2 
work ifl exhibited at saoh a distance bom him, to 
believe that it did not issue ready made &x>m that 
divine head.' 

All this is brilliantly and tellingly stud, but we 
mnst plead fot a distinction. Everytliing depends 
on the reality of a poel^s classic character. If he 
is a dubious classic, let us sift him ; if he ia a 
false classic, let us explode him. But if he is • 
t«al classic, if his work belon gs to t he claaaof S&e 
very best^^r^isiBthe true a nd righ t meanmg^ 
the word classic, dastical), then the great thing for 
ns is to feel and enjoy his work as deeply as erei 
we can, and toa^reciate the wide difference be- 
tween it and all work which has not the same 
high character. This is what is salutary, this is 
what is formative ; this ia the great benefit to be 
got from the study of poetry. Everything which 
interferes with it, which hinders it, is injuriooa. 

I True, we must read our classic with open eyes, and 
Dot with eyes blinded with snperstJtioD ; we most 
perceive when his work comes short, when it 
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drops out of the class of the very best, and -we 
Most rate it, in sttch cases, at its proper value. 
But the use of this aegatiye criticism ia not in 
itself, it is entirely in its enabling us to have a 
clearer sense and a deeper enjoyment of what is 
truly excellent. To trace the labour, the attempts,'] 
the weaknesses, the failures of a genuine classic, I 
to acquaint oneself with his time and his life and I 
his historical relationships, is mere literary dilet- { 
tantism nnlesa it baa t hat clear se nse and deep er | 
enjoyment for its end . It may be said that the 
more we know about a classic the better we shall 
eigoy him ; and, if we lived as long as Methuselah 
and had all of us heads of perfect clearness and 
wills of perfect steadfastness, this might be true 
in &ct as it is plausible in theory. But the case 
here is much the same as the case with the Greek 
and Latin studies of our schoolboys. The elaborate 
philological groundwork which we require them 
to lay is in theory an admirable preparation for 
appreciating the Oreek and Latin authors worthily. 
The more thoroughly we lay the groundwork, the 
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better we shall be able, it may be said, to ei^joj 
the anthors. True, if time were Dot so Bbort, and 
Bcboolbojs' wite not so soon tired and their power 
of attention exhausted ; only, as it is, the elaborate 
philolc^cal preparation goes on, but the antbora 
are little known and less eryoyed. So with the 

I investigator of 'historic origins' in poetry. He 
ought to enjoy the true classic all the better for 
hifl investigations ; he often is distracted &om the 
enjoyment of the beat, and with the less good he 

I overbusies himself, and is prone to oTer-rate it in 

I proportion to the tronble which it baa coat liiTn . 
The idea of tracing historic origins and his- 
torical relationships cannot be absent &om a 
compilation like the present. And naturally the 
poets to be exhibited in it will be asa^ed to 
those persons for exhibition who are known to 

 prize them highly, rather than to those who have 
no special inclination towards them. Moreover 
the very occupation with an author, and the busi- 
ness of exhibiting him, disposes us to afBrm and 
amplify his importance. In the present work 
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therefore, we are sure of frequent temptation to 
adopt the historic estimate, ot the personal esti- 
mate, and to forget the real eBtimate ; which 
latter, neTerthelesa, we ntuat employ if we are to 
make poetry yield as its fiill benefit So high is 
that benefit, the benefit of clearly feeling and of 
deeply enjoying the really excellent, the truly 
classic in poetry, that we do well, I say, to set it 
fixedly before oar minds as our object in studying 
poets and poetry, and to make the desire of at- 
taining it the one principle to which, as the 
ImUation says, whatever we may read or come to 
know, we always return. Cwm mvlta legeria et eog- 
noverU, ad vnwm umpcr oportU redire prirwipiavm. 
The historic estimate is likely in especial to I 
affect our judgment and our language when we | 
are dealing with ancient poets; the peteonal. 
estimate when we are dealing with poets our con-l 
temporaries, or at any rate modem. The ezag-' 
gerations due to the historic estimate are not in 
themselvea, perhaps, of very much gravity. Their 
report hardly enters the general ear ; probably 
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they do not alwajrs impose even on the literal; 
men who adopt them. But they lead to a dan- 
geroofl abase of language So we hear Csedmon, 
amongst oui own poeta, compared to Milton. I 
hare already noticed the enthusiasm of one accom- 
plished Fienoh critic for * historic origins.' An- 
other eminent French critic, M, Vitet, comments 
apon that famous document of the early poetry 
of bis nation, the Chanson de Boland. It is indeed 
a most interesting document. The joculator or 
jongleur Taillefer, who was with William the Con- 
queror's army at Hastings, marched before the 
Norman troops, so said the tradition, singing ' ol 
Charlemagne and of Roland and of Oliver, and of 
the vassals who died at Boncevauz'; and it is 
suggested that in the Chanson de Boland by one 
Turoldue or Th^roulde, a poem preserved in a 
manuscript of the twelfth century in the Bodleian 
library at Oxford, we have certainly the matter, 
perhaps even some of the words, of the chant 
which Taillefer sang. The poem haa vigour and 
freshness; it is not without pathos. But M, 
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Vitet is not satisfied with seeing in it a docament 
of some poetic value, and of vety high historic 
and lii^uistio value ; he sees in it a grand and 
beautiful work, a monument of epic genius. In its 
general design he finds the grandiose conception, 
in its details be finds the constant union of aim- 
. plicity -with greatneas, which are the marks, he 
truly says, of the genuine epic, and distinguish 
it from the artificial epic of literary i^es. One 
thinks of Homer ; this is the sort of praise which 
is given to Homer, and justly given. Higher 
praise tiiere cannot well be, and it is the praise 
due to epic poetry of the highest order only, and 
to no other. Let us tiy, then, the Chanson de 
Roland at its best, Boland, mortally wounded, 
lays himself down under a pine-tree, with his face 
tamed towards Spain and the enemy — 

* De pliisura choses k remembrer h prist, 
De tantes teres cume li bers cunquist, 
De dulce France, des humes de sun lign, 
De Carlemagne sun seignor ki I'nurrit'' 

' * Then b«gui he to call many tiunga to remembnuocs — all 
tba laoit which bia Talom oonqnervd, and plaaaant Fnno*. 
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That is primitdTs work, I repeat, with aa unde- 
niable poetic quality of its own. It deserves sach 
praise, and such praise is BofQcient for it Bat 
now turn to Homer — 

(V AaKtSai/iovi at&t, <f>ikjj iv rarptSi yaij;.' 

We are here in another world, another order of 
poetry altogether; here is rightly due such sapreme 
praise aa that which M. Yitet gives to the C^iannm 
de Soland. If our words are to have any mean- 
in^ if our judgments are to hare any solidity, we 
must not heap that supreme praise upon poetry 
of an order immeasurably inferior. 

Indeed there can be no more iisefal help for 
discovering what poetry belongs to the class of 
the truly excellent, and can therefore do as mo at 
good, thanJaL ^ve always jiLgDe's mind lines and 

ud ths mea of his lineage, &nd Charlemagne his liege lord who 
DDomhed bim.'—CHian*cm de Botand, iii S3B-942. 

I ' So laid she ; they long ainca in Earth's soft aixat wen 
repoaing, 
There, in their own dear land, their latherland, I«o» 
dnmon.' 

Iliad, iiL £18, S44 (tnnalated bj Dr. Hawtraj). 
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1 H^^l 

1 of the great maaters, and to a^lj jj"^^ ' . 
tbem aa a touchBto ne to other poetrr. Of coursa -^^""'^ 



we are not to ret^oire this other poetry to resemhie 

them ; it may be Tory dissimilar. But if we have; ^ 

any tact we shall find them, when we have lodged ; z***'"'^, f 

*■ ""  I () J* '■ 

themwallJn_oi»_jttigd8, an intaUible to uchatonei \^^,^ ^ 



po^UL4uality, and also the degree of this quality, a/*^ ' 
in all other poetry which we may place beside 
them. Short passages, even single lines, will 
serve our turn quite sufficiently. Take the two 
lines whicli I have just quoted &om Homer, the 
poet's comment on Helen's mention of her brothers ; 
— or take hia 

1j Tvo fiwrr^vowi /mi' ivSpairiv iky^ tx^iTxiy ;' 

the address of Zeus to the horses of Feleus ; — or 
take finally his 

1 ' Ah, nnhsppy pair, why gave wa yon to King PbIom, to 
 morttl t bnt ye are without old age, and inmortaL Was it 
that with men born to mitery ye might have aocrow I' — Iliad, 
triL 148-445. 
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Kol ai, yifiov, to vplv fiiv aKouo/to' SXfiiov ttvat- ' 

the TorcU of Achilles to Priam, a suppliant befon 
him. Take that incomparable line and a half ol 
Dante, Ugolino's tremendons words —  

' lo no piangeva ; A dentro impietraL 
Piangeyan elli . . .'* 

take the lovely words of Beatrice to Viigil — 
' lo son fatta da Dio, sua mercfe, tale, 
Ohe la rostra miaeria non mi tange, 
Nk fiamma d'esto inceudio non m'assale . , y 

take the simple, but perfect, single line — 
v\\^ I ' In la sua volontade h noBba pace.'* 

Take of Shakespeare a line or two of Henry the 
Fourth's expostulation with sleep — 

' Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 
Seal np the ship-boy's eyes, and rock his braiiu 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge . . .' 

* ' IT>7, and thou too, old man, in former day b wut, m wi 
hear, hspp;.' — Iliad, xdv, MS. 

> ' I wailed not, EO of itone giew I within ; — M«y wail«d,' — 
In feme, ziziii. S9, 10. 

 ' Of Buch sort hath Ood, thanked ba Hii mercy, made ne, 
that joat misery tonoheth me not, neither doth the flaoM tt 
this fire atrike mt.'—In/enu, ii, Bl-SS. 

* ' In Hii will ia our peaoe.' — Faradiio, ia. 8S. 
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and take, as well, Hamlef s dying request to 
Horatio — 

' If thou didst ever bold me in thy heart, 
Absent thee from felicity awhile, 
And in this harsh world draw thy breath iu pain 
To tell my story . . .' 

Take of Milton that Miltonic paseage — 

'Darken'd bo, yet shone 
Above them all the archangel ; but hia face 
Deep Bcara of thunder had intrencb'd, and care 
Sat on hia faded cheek . . / 

add two such lines aa — 

' And courage never to submit or yield 
And what is else not to be a 



and finish with the exquisite dose to the loss of 

Proserpine, the loss 

' , . . which coat Ceres all that pain 
To aeek her through the world.' 

These few lines, if we have tact and can use them, 7 
are enough even of themselves to keep clear and ) 
sound our judgments about poetry, to save us from 
Mlacious estimates of it, to conduct us to a rea] 
eatimatA. 



1 
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The specimens I hava quoted differ widelj 
^m one another, but they have in common this : 
th e poeaes Bion of the veiy highest poetical qoali^. 
If we are thoroughly penetrated by their power, 
we shall find that we have acquired a sense en- 
abling us, whatever poetry may be laid before us, 
to feel the degree in which a high poetical quality 
is present or wanting there. Critics give them- 
selves great labour to draw out what in the ab- 
stract constitutes the characters of a high quoli^ 
of poetry. It is much better simply to have 
recourse to concrete examples ; — to take specimeiu 
of poetry of the high, the very highest qoali^, 
and to say : The characters of a high quality <rf 
poetry are what is expressed then. They are &i 
better recognised by bein g felt in the VM?e_g£jJie 
master, thfiujij bemgj>erused-in..the proee of the 
critic Nevertheless if we are urgently pressed to 
give some critical account of them, we may aafelr, 
perhaps, venture on laying down, not indeed how 
and why the characters arise, but where and in 
what they arise. They are in the matter and sub* 
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stance of the poetry, and they are in i^_mannei:_ 
and Btyle, Both of these, the substAnce and ) 
matter on the one hand, the style and rnanneT on j 
the other, have a mark, ai accent of high beai^t r. | 
vorth, and power. But if ve are asked to define 
ihis mark and accent in the abstract, oar answer 
must be : Ko, for we shonld thereby be darken- 
ing the question, not clearing it. The mark and 
accent are as given by the substance and matter 
of that poetry, by the style and manner of that 
poetry, and of all other poetry which is akin to it 
in qnalit^. 

Only one thing we may add as to the substance 
, and matter of poetry, guiding ourselves by Aris- 
totle's profound observation that the superiority 
of poetry over history consists in its possessing a 
_h^erto^h_aDd a higher seriousness (^(Xoo-o- 
^airepov koI tnrovSaioTepov). Let us add, there- 
fore, to what we have said, this : that the substaoce 
and matter of the best poetry acquire their special 
character from possessing, in an eminent degree, 
troth and seriouflnpfls. We may add yet further 
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what is in itself avideat, that to the Bt^le knd 
I manner of the best poetiy their apecuJ ohancter. 



their accent, is given hj thdrdictim, and, ev«n 
yet more, by their moTement And thooj^ we 
diatinguiah between the two characters, the two 
accents, of superiority, yet they are nevertheless 
vitally connected one with the other. The superior 
character of truth and serioosness, in the matter 
and substance of the best poetry, iB_mBegaia^ 
from the superiority of diction and movement 
marking its style and manner. The two superi- 
orities are closely related, and are in atesd&at 
proportion one to the other. So far as high poetio 
tnith and seriousness are wanting to a poet's 
matter and substance, eo far also, we may be sura, 
will a high poetic stamp of diction and movement 
be wanting to his style and manner. In pn^tor- 
tion as this high stamp of diction and movement^ 
again, is absent from a poet's style and manner, 
we shall find, also, that high poetdc truth and 
•erionanesa are absent from his substance and 
matter. 
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So stated, these are but dry generalitieB ; theii 
whole force lies in their application. And I could 
wish every student of poetry to make the applica- 
tion of them for Viimaalf, Made by himself the 
application would impress itself upon bis mind far 
more deeply than made by me. Neither will my 
limits allow ma to make any full application of 
the generalities above propounded; bnt in the 
hope of bringing out, at any rate, some aignifi- 
cance in them, and of establishing an important 
principle mora firmly by their means, I will, in 
the space which remains to me, follow rapidly 
from the commencement the course of our English 
poetry with them in my view. &/""-] 

Once more I return to the early poetry of^ 
France, with which our own poetry, in its origins, 
I is indisBoIably connected. In the twelfth and 
. thirteenth centuries, that seed-time of all modem 
language and literature, the poetry of France had 
a clear predominance in Europe. Of the two 
divisions of that poetry, its productions in the 
kmgui a'nt and its productions in the lan{fue d'oe. 
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the poetiy of the i^Mgtu dtc, of loiitlMni ftane^ 
of the tioalndoBi^ ia of impoitaiioe bcciBae of iti 
effect oa lulun Ihentoie ; — the fint litentme of 
modem Eoiope to strike the tma and gnnd notc^ 
and to bring forth, ss in Dante and Petnrch it 
broQght forth, claaaics. Bat the predominance vl 
French poetty in Eoiope, during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centories, is doe to ita poetiy oi the 
langite ^oU, the poetiy of northern France and erf 
the tongue which is now the French language^ 
In the twelfth centoiy the bloom of this romance^ 
poetry was earlier and stioDger in England, at the 
court of onr Anglo-Nonnan kings, than in France 
itaelt But it was a bloom of French i>oetiy ; and 
as our native poetry formed itself, it formed itaelf 
out of this. The romance-poems which took poo- 
seasion of the heart and imagination of Europe in 
Uie twelfth and thirteenth centuries are French ; 
' they are,' as Southey justly says, ' the pride of 
French literature, nor have wo anything which 
can be placed in competition with them.' Themes 
were supplied from all quarters ; but the romaaoe- 
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setting whicli was common to them all, and which 
gained the ear of Europe, vaa French. ■^ This con- 
stituted for the French poetry, literature, and lan- 
guage, at thfl height of the Middle Age, an an- 
challenged predominance. The Italian Brimetto 
Latini, the master of Dante, wrote his Treaswn in 
French becanae, he aaya, ' la parleiire en est plus 
d^litable et plus commune & toutes gens.' In the 
same century, the thirteenth, the French romance- 
writer, Christian of Troyes, formulates the claims, 
in chivalry and letters, of France, his native 
country, aa follows : — 

' Or vous ert par ce livre apria, 
Que Grease ot de chevalerie 
Le premier los et de clergie ; 
Puia vint chevalerie & Home, 
£t de la clei^e la some, 
Qui ore est en France venue. 
Diex doinst qu'ele i aoit retenue, 
Et que li liuB U abeliase 
Tant que de France n'iasa 
L'onor qui a'i eat arest^e 1 ' 

Now by this book you will learn that first 
Greece had the renown for chivalry and letters : 
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thfln chivalry and the primacy in letten passed 
to Bome, and nov it is coma to Fiance. Ood 
grant it may be kept there ; and that the place 
may please it so irell, that the honour which haa 
come to make stay in France may oeTer depart 
thence ! * 

Yet it is now all gone, this French romanoe- 
poetry, of which the weight of substanoe and the 
power of style are not unfairly represented by 
this extract from Christian of Troyea. Only l^ ' 
means of the historic estimate can we peisnade 
ourselves now to think that any of it is of poetical 
importance. 

Bat in the fourteenth century there comes ao 
^ Englishman nourished on this poetry, taught his 
trade by this poetry, getting words, rhyme, metre 
from this poetry ; for even of that stanza which 
the Italians used, and which Chaucer derived 
immediately from the Italians, the basis and eng^ 
gestioQ was probably given in France. Chanoei 
(I hare already named him) foscinated his con- 
temporaries, but so too did Christian of Troyea 
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and Wolfinun of Eschenbach, Chaucei's povet ) 
of faacin&tioii, however, is enduiing ; his poetical t 
importance doea not need the assistance of the { 
historic estimate ; it is leal. He is a genmn« \ 
sonice of joy and strength, which is flowing still \ 
for ns and will flow always. He will be read, as i 
time goes on, far more generally than he is read 
now. His language is a cause of difBculty for us ; 
but so also, and I think in quite as great a degree, 
is the langu^Q of Sums. In Gbancer's case, as 
in that of Bums, it is a difficulty to be unhesitat- 
ingly accepted and overcome. >^ 
If we ask ourselves wherein consists the im- / 
mense superiority of Chaucer's poetiy over the 
romance-poetty — ^why it is that in passing &om 
this to Chaucer we suddenly feel ourselves to he 
in another world, we shall find that his superiority 
is both in the substance of his poetry and in the 
styl e of hia po etry. His superiority in substance 
is given by bis lai^e, free, simple, clear yet kindly 
view of hu man life, — so unlike the total want, in 
the romance-poets, of all intelligent command of 
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it Chiacer baa not their helplw rnew ; he hai 
gained the power to surrey the world from  
oentral, a traljr homui point of Tiew. We bam 
00I7 to cbU to mind the Piologae to Jlu Canter- 
bury TaU*. The right comment npon it is Dry- 
den'a : ' It ia anf&cieat to say, according to the 
proTerb, that here i$ Oo^m plentjf.' And ■gain: 
' He ia a perpetual fountain of good senn.' It is 
by a Urge, free, sound represeDtation of things, that 
poetry, this high criticism of life, has tmth of sab- 
stance; and Chaacer'a poetry has truth of suhstanoe. 
Of his style and manner, if ve think first of 
the romance-poetry and then of Chaucei's divine 
liquidness of diction, his divine fluidity^^pTe- 
I ment, it is diCBcult to speak temperately^. Iliey 
are irresistible, and justify all the rapture with 
which his successors speak of his ' gold dew-dropa 
of speech.' Johnson misses the point entiioly 
when he finds fault with Dryden for ascribing to 
Chaucer the first refinement of our numbers, and 
aays thnt Oower also can show smooth nnmben 
and easy rhymes. The refinement of our numbers 
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means something far more than tiaa, A nation 
may have Tersifiera with smooth numbers and 
easy rbymes, and yet may have no real poetry at 
all. Chaucer is the father of our splendid English 
poetry ; he is our ' veil of English undefiled,' 
because by the lovely charm of his diction, the 
lovely charm of his movement, he makes an { t.^// 
g Eoch and founds a tradition. In^^ser, Sk^' 
qteare, Milto n. Keats, we can follow the tradi- 
tion of the liquid diction, the fluid movement, of 
Chancer ; at one time it is his liquid diction of 
ffhich in these poets we feel the virtue, and at 
another time it is his fluid movement And the 
virtue is irresistible. 

Bounded as is my space, I must yet find room 
for an example of Chaucer's virtue, as I have 
given examples to show the virtue of the great 
dassioa. I feel disposed to say that a single line 
is enough to show the charm of Chaucer's verse ; 
that merely one line like this — 

' martyr souded' in virginitee I' 
> The Trench touU; ■oldered, Bisd fiut 
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hu B virtufl of iDumeT uid moTament aach ks ire 
tbaU Dot find m all the vene of lonumce-poetiy ; 
— bat thu ia saTiiig nothing. The TUtue ia saoh 
M we bIuiII not find, perhaps, in all English 
poetry, outside th« poeta whom I have named ac 
the special inhenton of Chaacer's tradition. A 
single line, however, is too little if we have not the 
strain of Chaacer's verse well in oar memory; let us 
take a stanza. It is from The Prioreiit Tola, the 
Btoiy of the Christian child motdered in a Jen7 — 

' Mj throte la cut unto m; nekke-bone 
Saidh this child, &nd as by way of kinde 
I should have deyd, yea, long^ time agone ; 
Bub Jeau Christ, as ye in book^ finde. 
Will that his glory last and be in nunde, 
And for the n-orship of his mother dere 
Yet may I eiug Alma loud and clere.' 

Wordsworth has modernised thia Tale, and to fee] 
how delicate and evanescent is the charm of verse, 
we have only to read Wordsworth's first three 
Unes of this atanza after Chaucer's — 

' My throat is cut unto the bone, I trow. 
Said this young child, and by the law of kind 
I should have died, yea, many hours ago' 
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The ch arm is departed. It U often said that the 
power of liquidneas and fluidity in Chaucer's verse 
was dependent upon a free, a licentiouB dealing 
with knguage, such as is now impossible ; upon 
a liberty, such as Bums too enjoyed, of making 
words like neck, tdrd, into a dissyllable by addii^ 
to them, and words like cause, rhyme, into a dis- 
syllable hy sounding the e mate. It is tme that 
Chaucer's fluidity is conjoined with this liberty, 
and is admirably served by it ; but we ought not 
to say that it was dependent upon itt, It was de- 
pendent upon his talent. Other poets with a like 
libert? do not attain to the fluidity of Chaucer ; 
Bums himylf does not attain to it. Poets, again, 
who have a talent akin to Chaucer's, such as 
Shakespeare or Eeats, have known how to attain 
to his fluidity without t^e like liberty, 

And vBt Chaucer is not one of the great classicB. V 
His poetry transcends and eSaces, easily and with- 
out effort, aU the romance - poetry of Catholic 
Christendom ; it transcends and effaces all the 
English poetry contemporary with ity it transcends 
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and effaces all the English poetry sabseqnent to it 
down to the age of Elizabeth. Of each avail it 
poetio truth of substance, in its natural and necea- 
niy union with poetic truth of styla And jet, I 
B&j, Chancer is not one of the great claasioa. He 
I has not their accent. What is wanting to him is 
sn^ested hj the mere mention of the name of the ' 
first great classic of Chriatendom, the immortal 
poet who died eighty years before Chancer,— 
Dante. The accent of such verse as 

'In la sua volontade A noetra paee . . .' 
is altc^ether beyond Chancer'a reach ; we praiae 
him, but we feel that this accent is out of the 
question for him. It may be said that it was 
necessarily out of the reach of any poet in tUte 
England of that stage of growth. Poeaibly ; bat  
we are to adopt a real, not a historic, estimate 
of poetry. However we may account for it* 
absence, something is wanting, then, to the poetiy 
of Chancer, which poetry must have before it can 
be placed in the glorious class of the best. And 
there is no doubt what that something is. It ia 
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the awoviaUrt)^, the high and excellent seriona- jj"'"'^ 
nesB, whicKr^ riHfait1fl | a«ai{ pia m one nf tha gt^ P*! 
virtueaofpoetry. The substance of Chaucei'a 
poetry, his view of things and his criticism of life, | 
ha s largeneas. freedom, ^rewdn esa, benignity; bat 
it has not thia high sCT onsneaa. Homet's criticism 
ot life has it, Dante's has it, Shakespeare's has it. 
It is this chiefly which gives to our spirits what 
they can rest upon ; and with the increasing de- 
mftndB of our modem agea upon poetiy, this virtue '^ 
of givingos what we can rest upon will be more 
and more h^hly esteemed. A voice from the 
slums of Palis, fifty or sixty years after Chaucer, 
the voice of poor Villon out of his life of riot and 
crime, has at its happy moments (as, fen- instance, 
in the last stanza of La SelU HeavlmHre^) more 

' The ttome Standm^rt is said to be derived from a head- 
drew (helm) worn as a mark bj conrtesaDa, la Villon's ballad, 
a poor old creatnro of this class laments her days of ; oath and 
. beaatj. The last itacza of the ballad mas tbos— 
'Ainsi le bon temps regretons 
Eatra aooa, paDTrea vieilles aotUi, 
Assiaee baa, k croppetona, 
ToDt eo DDg taa oomme pelottM | 
A petit fen de cheneTotte* 
Tort annm^ tott eetunetM 
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of this important poetic virtue of seriooaneaa than 
I' all the productions of Chaucer. But its apparitioii 
f in Villon, aad in men like Villon, is fitful ; th« j 
I greatneea of the great poets, the power of theti 
criticifim of life, is that their virtue i a auataine d. 

To our praise, therefore, of Chaucer as a poet 

there muet be this limitatiou ; he lacks the high 

serioueaess of the great classics, and therewith an 

important part of their virtue Still, the main 

fact for MB to bear in mind about Chaucer ia his 

sterling value according to that real estimate whiidi 

. we firmly adopt for all poets. H e has p oetio truth 

1 o f substance , thoi^h he has not high poetio 

< seriousness, and corresponding to hia tmth of 

substance he has an exquisite virtue of style ot ^ 

\ m anDer ^^^githhim ia born gac.rt^poetry. 

For my present puipose I need not dwell am 

Et jsdis fiuiDes a mignottea 1 

Ainai en prsnd k muntt et maintea.' 

'ThoB unongBt onnelTei we regret the good tims, poor lUlj 

<M things, lDw-ae»t«d on oar beeU, »1) in « Iieap like m mamj 

Mil 1 hj  little fire of liemp-BtolliB, soon lighted, loon ipeat 

And once we were nich darlitigi I So fares it with mtaj --^f 

lOUIr ft OD*.' 
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our Elizabethan poetry, or od the continuation 
and close of this poetty in Milton. We all of ua 
ptofeas to be agreed in tbe estimate of this poetry ; 
we all of ua recognise it as great poetry, oui 
greatest, and Shakespeare and Milton as oui 
poetical classics. The real estimate, here, has 
universal currency. With the next age of oui 
poetry divergency and difficulty begin. An historic 
estimate of that poetry has established itself ; and 
the question is, whether it will be found to coincide 
with the real estimate. 

The age of Dryden, together with our whole 
eighteenth century which followed it, sincerely 
believed itself to have produced poetical classics 
of its own, and even to have made advance, in 
poetry, beyond all its predecessors. Dryden re- 
gards as not seriously disputable the opinion 'that 
the sweetness of English verse was never tmder- 
stood or practised by our Others.' Cowley could 
see nothing at all in Chaucer's poetry. Diyden 
heartily admired it, and, as we have seen, praised 
its matter admiiably ; hut of its ezqniaite nuumei 
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and moTement all lie can find to say u that ' there 
u the rude sweetness of a Scotch tone in it, whicb 
is natural and pleasiBg, though not perfect.' Addi- 
son, wishing to praise Chancei'B nombers, compazes 
them with Dzyden's own. And all throngh the 
eighteenth century, and down even into our own 
times, the stereotyped phrase of approbation fat 
good verse found in our early poetiy haa been, 
that it even approached the verae of Diyden, ' 
Addison, Pope, and Johnson. 

Are D ^den and Pop e poeti cal clay ncal Ig 
the historic estimate, which represents them aa 
such, and which has been so long established that 
it cannot easily give way, the real estiinatet 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, as is well known, 
denied it ; but the authority of Wordsworth and I 
Coleridge does not weigh much with the yooi^ I 
generation, and there ere many signs to show that 
the eighteenth century and its judgments an 
coming into fovour again. Are the favourite poeti 
of the eighteenth century classics ? 

It is impossible within my present limits to 
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discoas the question folly. And vhat man of 
lettere \rould not Bhiink £rom seeming to diapoee 
dictatorially of the claims of two men who are, at 
any late, such masters in lett^ as Dryden and 
Pope ; two men of such adndrable talent, both of 
them, and one of them, Diyden, a man, on all 
sides, of such energetic and genial power ? And 
yet, if we are to gain the full benefit &om poetry, 
we must have the real estimate of it I cast 
about for some mode of arriving, in the present 
case, at Bucb an estimate without ofience. And 
perhaps the best way is to begin, as it is easy to 
b^in, with cordial praise. 

When we find Chapman, the Elizabethan trans- 
lator of Homer, ezpressiug himself in his preface 
tbua: "Though truth in her very nakedness eita 
in HO deep a pit, that from Gades to Aurora and 
(Ganges few eyes can sound her, I hope yet those 
few here will so discover and confirm that, the 
date being out of her darkness in this morning of 
our poet, he ahaH now gird his temples with the 
mn,' — wfl pronounce that such a prose is iotoler 
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tblft When we find Milton writing : * And long 
it wu not after, when I was confirmed in tl 
opinion, that he, who would not be fhutrate of 
his hope to writ« well hereafter in laadable thinf^ 
ooght himself to be a tme poem,' — we prooonsce 
that SQch a prose has its own grandenr, bat that 
it is obsolete and incoDvenient, Bat when we 
If find Drydeo telling us: 'What '^rgil wrote in 

''' the vigour of his age, in plenty and at ease, I hsTa 
undertaken to translate in my decliniiig yeaza; 
stripling with wants, oppreased with ncknees, 
corbed in my genius, liable to be misconstraed in 
all I write,' — Hien we exclaim that here at last we 
have the true English prose, a prose sach as we 
wonld all gladly use if we only knew how. Yet 
Dtyden was Milton's contemporary. 

But after the Restoration the time had oome 
when OUT nation felt the imperious need of a fit 
prose. So, too, the time had likewise come when 
our nation felt the imperious need of freeing itaeU 
from the absorbing preoccupation which religiiMi 
in the Puritan age had exercised. It was im- 
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possible that this freedom ahottld be brougbt 
about vithout some negative excess, without some 
ne^ect and impairment of the religious life ot 
the soul ; and the spiritual history of the eight- 
eenth century shows ua that the freedom was not 
achieved without them. Still, the freedom wias 
achieved; the preoccupation, an undoubtedly 
baneful and retarding one it it had continued, was 
got nd ot And as with religion amongst us at 
that period, so it was also with letters. A fit 
prose was a necessity ; but it was impossible that 
a £t prose shonld establish itself amongst us 
without some touch of &ost to the imagin- 
ative life of the aouL The needful qualities for \ 
a fit prose a re regularity, unifo rmity, precision, I 
balance. The men of letters, whose destiny it 
may be to bring their nation to the attainment 
of a fit prose, must of necessity, whether they 
work in prose or in verse, give a predominat- 
ing, an almost exclusive attention to the qual- 
ities of regularity, uniformity, precision, balance. 
But an almost exclusive attention to these 
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qoAlities involves some repression and sileiioing 
of poetiy. 

We are to T^ard Dtyden as the poissant and 
gloiiona founder, Pope as the splendid bigli priest, 
of oar age of prose and reason, of our excellent 
and indispensable eighteentli ceottuy. For tiie 
purposes of their mission and destiny their poetry, 
like their proBe, is admirable. Do job. ask me 
whether Drydea's verse, take it almost where yon 
will, is not good I 

' A milk-white Hind, immortal and unchanged. 
Fed on the lawns and in the forest ranged.' 

I answer : Admirable for the purpoees of the 
inaugurator of an ^e of prose and reason. Do 
you ask me whether Pope's verse, take it almost 
where you will, is notcgood f 

' To Rounslow Heath I point, and Banstead Down ; 
Thence comes your mutton, and these chicks my own,' 

t answer ; Admirable for the purposes of the high 
priest of an age of prose and reason. But do yon 
ask me whether such verse proceeds ^m men 
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with an adequate poetic criticism of life, from ) 
men vhoee ciiticism of life has a high aeriousnees, t 
or even, without that high Berioosness, has poetia I 
latgenesa, freedom, insight, benignity t Bo you 
ask me whether the application of ideas to life in 
the verse of these men, often a powerful applica- 
tion, no doubt, is a powerful poetic application ? 
Do yon ask me whether the poetry of these men 
has either the matter or the inseparable manner 
of such an adeq^uate poetic criticism ; whether it 
has the accent of 

'Absent thee from felicity awhile . .' 
or of 

' And whftt is else not to be overcome . . .' 
or of 

 martyr Bonded in Tirginitee I' 

I answer : It has not and PATinot have them ; it 
is the poetry of the builders of an age of prose 
and reason, ^ough they may write in veree^ 
thongh they may in a certain sense be masters d 
the art of versification. Dzydeu and Pope are not 
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I clBSsic8 of OUT poetry, they are daaews of cm 

j prose. 

Gray ia our poetical classic of that literature 
and age; the posidoti of Gray is Bingolai, and 
demands a word of notice here. He has not the 
volume or the power of poets who, coming in 
times more favourable, have attained to an inde- 
pendent criticism of Ufa Bat h3 lived with the 
great poets, he lived, above all, with the Greets 
tbroogh perpetually studying and enjoying them ; 
and he caught their poetic point of v iew for 
r^arding life, caught tiieir poetic manner, Tbe 
point of view and the maimer are not self-sprang 
in him, he caught them of others ; and lie had 
not the &ee and abundant nse of them. Sat 
whereas Addison and Pope never had the om of 
them. Gray had the use of them at times. He 
is the scantiest and frailest of classics in oni 
poetry, but he is a classic . 

And now, after Gray, we are met, as we dnw 

towards the end of the eighteenth ceutury, we an 

.^/^ met by- the great name of Bums. We enter now 
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Bums has spring, bounding swiftness. Bums is 
by fitf the greater force, though lie has perhaps 
less chaim. The world of Chancer is fairer, 
richer, more significant than that of Bums ; bat 
when the largeness and freedom of Bnms get fiill 
sweep, as in Tam o' Skanter, or still more in that 
puissant and splendid production, The Jolly 
Beggar*, bis world maj be what it will, his 
poetic genius trinmphs over it In the world of 
Tht Jolly Btggan there is more than hideousness 
and squalor, there is bestiality; yet the piece is 
a superb poetic success. It has a breadth, truth, 
and power which make the &mous scene in 
Auerbach's Cellar, of Goethe's Fau^, seem artificial 
and tame beside it, and which are only matched 
by Shakespeare and Aristophanes, 

Here, where his largeness and &eedom serve 
him so admirably, and also in those poems and 
songs where to shrewdness he adds infimte arch- 
ness and wit, and to benignity infinite pathos, 
where his manner is flawless, and a perfect poetic 
whole is the result, — in things like the address to 
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the moose vhoBe home he had ruined, in things 
like Duncan Gray. Tom OUn, WMOlt and FU 
come to yoa my Lad, Avid Lang Syne (this list 
might be made much longer), — here we have the 
genuine Bums, of whom the real estimate must be 
I high indeed. Not a classic, nor with the excellent 
wot^aU-nji of the great classics, nor with a verse 
rising to a criticism of life and a virtue like theirs ; 
but a poet with thorough truth of substance and 
an answering truth of style, giving na a poetir 
sound to the core. We all of us have a leaning 
towards the pathetic, and may be inclined perhaps 
to prize Bums most for his touches of piercing, 
sometimes almost intolerable, pathos ; for verse 
like— 

• We twa hae paidl't i' the bum 
From momin' sun till dine ; 
But seas between us braid hae roar'd 
Sin auld lang syne . . .' 

where he is as lovely as he is sound. But perhaps 
it is by the perfection of soundness of bis li^t« 
and archer masterpieces that he is poetically moit 
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wholeeome for ns. For the votary misled hj a 
personal estimate of Shelley, as so many of \u 
have been,, are, and wiU~ be, — of that beautiful 
spirit building bis many-coloured haze of wordB 
and images 

' Pinnacled dim in the intense inane '•— 
DO contact can be wholeaomet than the contact 
irith Bums at his archest and sonndesL Side by 
side with the 

' On the brink of the night and the morning 

My couraera are wont to respire. 
But th6 Earth has just whispered a warning 
That their flight must be swifter than firs . . . 

of ProTTUtheua Unbound, how aalutaiy, how very 
salutary, to place this from Tom Glen — 

'My minnie does constantly deare me 

And bids me beware o' young men ; 
They flatter, she says, to deceive me ; 
But wha can think sae o' Tarn Glen t* 

But we enter on burning ground as we approach 
the poetry of times so near to us — poetry like that 
of ^Ton, Shelley, and Wordsworth — of which the 
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OBtimates an so often not only personal, bat pei^ 
aonal with passion. For my purpose, it is enongh 
to have taken the single esse of Bnms, the first 
poet we come to of ^ose work the estiinato 
formed is evidently apt to be pervonal, and to 
have suggested how we may proceed, using tlie 
poetry of the great classics as a sort of toaclutone, 
to correct this estimate, as we had prerionsly 
corrected by the same means the historic estdmate 
where we met with it. A collection like the 
present, with its saccesaion of celebrated names 
and celebrated poems, oETera a good opportunity 
to ns for resolntely endeavonring to make oar 
estimates of poetry real I have soaght to point 
ont a method which will help us in making them 
so, and to exhibit it in use bo far as to pnt any 
one who likes in a way of applying it for himselt 
At any rate the end to which the method and 
the estimate are designed to lead, and from leading 
to which, if they do lead to it, they get thor whole 
▼alne, — the benefit of being able clead^-ta ieeL 
and deeply to egj ny t^" *"'^ , **"■ '"^ I j "Ifinm'f, In 
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poch r, — U an end, let me say it once more at ' 
parting, of snpreme importance. We are often 
told that an era is opening in which we are to see 
multitndes of a common sort of readers, and masses 
of a common sort of literature ; th at such read ers 
jlnjint. ynnf. anf\ nnBT'1 _ not reUsh anything b etter 
than auc h literatntg ,. and that to provide it is 
becoming a rast and profitable induatry. Even if 
good literature entirely lost currency with the 
world, it wonld still be abundantly worth while to 
contiDue to enjoy it by onesel£ But it never will 
lose currency widi the world, in spite of momentary 
appearances ; it never will lose supremacy. Cur- 
rent^ and supremacy are insured to it, not indeed 
by the world's deliberate and conscious choice, but 
by something far deeper, — by the instinct of self- 
preeervatiott in humanity. 
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Thk most eloquent voice of oar centaiy ottered, 
shottlj before leavii^ the vorld, a warning cry 
against 'the Anglo-Saxon contagion.' The teoden* 
oiee and aims, the view of life and the social economy 
of the eTer-maltipl;ing and spreading Anglo-Saxon 
race, would be found congenial, this prophet feared, 
by all the prose, aU the yulgarify amongst man- 
kind, and would invade and overpower all nations. 
The true ideal would be lost, a general sterility of 
oiind and heart would set in. 

The prophet had in view, no doubt, in the 
warning thus given, us and our colonies, but the 

' An ftddrss* delivered in St. Mojgaret'a Chnrch, WesCmm- 
aUr, on the IStb of February 188S, at the nnveiling of  Hem- 
morUI Window pnasuted by U t. Oeorge W. Child* of PhQa- 
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TTnited States stQl more. Then the Anglo-Saxon 
race is already most nameroiis, there it incraaseB 
fastest ; there material intereeta are moet absorb- 
ing and pursued with most energy ; there the ideal, 
the saving ideal, of a high and rare excellence, 
seems perhaps to suffer most danger of being ob- 
scured and lost. Whatever one may think of the 
general danger to the world from the Anglo-Saxon 
contagion, it appears to me difficult to deny that 
the growing greatness and influence of the United 
States does bring with it some danger to the ideal 

of a high and rare excellence. The average mem 

is too much a religion there; his performance is on- 
duly magnified, his Bhortcomings are not duly seen 
and admitted. A lady in the State of Ohio sent 
to me only the other day a volume on American 
authors ; the praise ^ven throughout was of such 
high pitoh that in thanking her I could not forbear 
saying that for only one or two of the authors 
named was such a strain of praise admissible, and 
that we lost all real standard of excellence by 
praising so uniformly and immoderately. She 
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ansfrered me with charming good temper, that ver; 
Ukelj I was quite right, bnt it was pleasant to her 
to think that excellence was commoa and abun- 
dant But excellence ia not common and sbim- 
dant ; on the contnuy, aa the Greek poet long ago 
said, excellence dwells among rocks hardly access- 
ible, and a man must abDoet wear his heart ont 
before ha can reach her. Whoever talks of ex- 
cellence as common and abundant, is on the way 
to lose all right standard of excellence. And 
when the right standard of excellence is lost, it is 
not likely that muidi which is excellent will be 
prodnced. 

To habituate ourselves, therefore, to af^iove, as 
the Bible says, things that are really excellent^ is 
of the highest importance. And some apprehen- 
sion may justly be caused by a tendency in Ameri- 
cans to take, or, at any rate, attempt to take, pro- 
fess to take, the average man and his performances 
too seriously, to over-rate and over-praise what ii 
not really superior, 

But we have met here to-day to witness the no 
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mling of a gift in Milton's honour, and a gift 
bestowed by an American, Mr. Childs of Phila- 
delphia ; whose cordial hospitality so many Eng- 
lishmen, I myself among the number, have experi- 
enced in America. It was only last autumn that 
Stratford'Upon-ATon celebrated the reception of 
' a gift from the same generous donor in honqt^ of 
Shakespeare, Shakespeare and Milton — he who 
wishes to keep bia Btandard of excellence h^b, 
cannot choose two better objects of regard and 
honour. And it is an American who has chosen 
tbem, and whose beautiful gift in honour of one of 
them, Milton, with Mr. Whittier's simple and true 
lines inscribed upon it, is unveiled to-day. Per- 
haps this gift in honour of Milton, of which I 
am asked to speak, is, even more than the gift in 
houoni of Shakespeare, one to suggest edifying 
reflections to as. 

Like Mr. Whittier, I treat the gift of Mr. Childi 
u a gift in hononr of Milton, although the 
window given is in memory of bis second wife, 
Catharine Woodcock, the ' late espoused saint ' of 
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the famoiu aonnet, irho died in cbild-bed ftt th< 
end of the first yeai of her nianiage with Milton, 
and who liea buried here with her infant Milton 
is boned in Cripplegate, but he lived for a good 
while in this pariah of St Margaret's, Westminster, 
and here he composed part of Paradise LoA, and 
the^hole of Paradiie Regained and Samton Ago- 
nigUi, When death deprived him of the Catherine 
whom the new window oonunemorates, Milton 
had still some eighteen jeaxs to live, and Crom- 
well, his ' chief of men,' was yet roling England. 
Bnt the Bestoratioii, with its ' Sons of Belial,' was 
not far off; and in the meantime Milton's heavy 
affliction had laid feat hold npon him, his eyesight 
had failed totally, he was blind. In what re- 
mained to him of life he had the consolatioa of 
prodncing die Paradiae Lost and the Samton 
Affonittet, and such a consolation we may indeed 
count as no slight one. But Che daily life of ha^ 
pinesB in common things and in domestic affec- 
tions — a life of which, to Milton as to Dante, too 
small a share was given — he seems to have known 
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moBt, if not only, in bis on« married year with 
the wife who is here buried. Her form ' vested all 
in white,' as in hia sonnet he relates that after hei 
death she appeared to him, her face veiled, but 
with 'love, sweetness, and goodueas' Hhiniiig in her 
person, — this Coir and gentle daughter of the rigid 
sectarist of Hackney, this lovable companion with 
whom Milton had rest and happiness one year, is 
a part of Milton indeed, and in calling up her 
memory, we call up hi& 

And in calling up Milton's memory we call up, 
let me say, a memoiy upon which, in prospect of 
the Anglo-Saxon contagion and of its dangers sup- 
posed and real, it may be well to lay stress even 
more than apon Shakespeare's. If to our English 
race an inadequate sense for perfection of work is 
a real danger, if the discipline of respect for a high 
and fiawleas excellence is peculiarly needed by us, 
Milton is of all our gifted men the best lesson, the 
most salutary influence. In the sure and flawless 
perfection of his rhy thm and diction he is as 
admiiaUe as Virgil or Dant^ and in this respect 
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he ia unique amongst us. No one else in Eng< 
lish literature and art poasessee the like dis- 
tinction, 

Thomson, Cowper, Wordsworth, all of them 
good poet« who have studied Milton, followed 
MiltoQ, adopted his form, fail in theix diction and 
rhythm if we try them by that high st undar d of 
excellence maintgioed by Milton coustantly._Frraa 
atyle really high and pore MiltpQ. .neyerjigigrtsj 
their departures &om it are fireqnent. 

Shakespeare is divinely strong, rich, and attract- 
ive. But sureneSB of perfect style Shakespeare 
himself does not possesa. I have heard a politician 
express wonder at the treasures of political wisdom 
in a certain celebrated scene of Troilva <md Ora- 
tida ; -for my part I am at least equally moved to 
wonder at the fantastic and false diction in which 
Shakespeare has in that scene clothed them. Mil- 
ton, from one end of Paradise Lost to the other, u in 
hia diction and rhythm eonstantly a great artist io 
the great style. Whatever may be said as to ths 
subject of his poem, as to the conditions under 
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whicli he recelTed his siihject and treated it, that 
praise, at any late, is usaured to him. 

For the rest, jnstioe ia not at present done, in 
axj opinion, to Miltdn's mauf^ement of the inevi- 
table matter of a Puritan epic, a matter fall of 
difficulties, for a poet. Justice is not done to the /y'"^ 
arcfidtectonics, as Gk>ethe would have called them, 
of Paradiae Lost; in these, too, the power of 
Milton's art is remarkable. But this may be a 
proposition which requires discussion and develop- 
ment for ^tablishing it, and they are impossible 
on an occasion like the present 

That Milton, of all oui English race, is by his 
diction an d rhythm t he one artist of the highest i^/^ 
rank in the great s^le whom we luve; this I 
take as requiring no discussion, this I take as 
oeitam.. 

The mighty power of poetry and art is gener- 
ally admitted. But where the soul of this power, 
of this power at its best, chiefly resides, vety 
many of us fail to see. It resides chiefly in the 
nfining and elevation wrought in us by the high * 
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and rare excellence of the great style. We may 
feel the effect without being able to give otuaelTea 
olear aocoout of itB oaiue^ bat the thing is so. 
Now, no race needs the influencea mentioned, the 
influences of refining and elevation, more Uian 
oon ; and in poetry and art oar grand source for 
them is Mflton. 

To what does he owe this supreme diBtinction t 
To nature fiist and foremost, to that bent of 
nature for inequality which to the worshippers of 
the average man is so onacceptaUe ; to a gift, a 
divine favour. ' The older one grows,' says Goethe, 
' the more one prizes natural gifts, because by no 
possibility can they be procured and stuck on.' 
Nature formed Milton to be a great poet But 
what other poet has shown so sincere a sense of 
the grandeur of his vocation, and a moral effort so 
constant and sablime to make and keep himself 
worthy of it ? The Milton of religious and political 
oontroversy, and perhaps of domestic life also, is 
not seldom disfigured by want of amenity, hy 
acerbity. The Milton of poetry, on the other 
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hand, is one of those great men ' who Bie modest ' 
— to qaote a fine remark of Leopard!, that gifted 
and stricken yonng Italian, who in his sense for 
poetic style is worthy to be named with Bante 
and Milton — ' who are modest, because they con- 
tiuaaUy compare themselves, not itith other men, 
but with that idea of the perfect which they have 
before their mind.' The Milton of poetry is the 
man, in his own magnificent phrase, of ' devout 
prayer to that Eternal Spirit that can enrich with 
all utterance and knowledge, and sends out bis 
Seraphim with the hallowed fire of his altar, to 
touch and purify the lips of whom be pleases.' 
And finally, the Milton of poetry is, in his own 
words again, the man of ' industrious and select 
reading.' Continually he lived in companionship 
with high and rare excellence, with the great 
Hebrew poets and prophets, with the great poets 
of Greece and Borne. The Hebrew compositions 
were not in verse, and can be not inadequately 
represented by the grand, measored prose of our 
English Bible. The verse of the poets of Greece 
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uid Rome no translation can adequately re- 
prodnce. Prose cannot have the power of verse ; 
TeTse-translation may give whatever of charm ia 
in the soul and talent of the translator himself 
bat never the specific charm of the verse and poet 
translated. In our race are thousands of readers, 
presently there will be millions, who know not a 
word of Greek and Latin, and will never learn 
those langoagea. If this host of readers are ever 
to gain any sense of the power and charm of the 
great poets of antiquity, their way to gain it is not 
through translationa of the ancients, but through 
the original po^nry of Milton, who has the like 
power and charm, because he has the like great 
style. 

Through Milton they may gain it, for, in con- 
clusion, Milton is English; .this master in the 
great style of the ancients lis £ngli3h. Yirgil, 
whom Milton loved and honoured, has at the end 
of the ^neid a noble passage, where Juno, 
seeing the defeat of Turaus and the Italians 
imminent, the victory of the Trojan invaders 
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asBUred, entreats Japiter that Italj may oeverthe- 
less Biirvive and be herself etill, may tetaiu hei 
OTn mind, manners, and language, and not adopt 
those of the conqueror. 

' Sit Latium, amt AJbani per secnla reges I 

Jupiter grants the prayer ; he promises perpetuity 
and the future to Italy — Italy reinforced by what- 
ever Tirtue the Trojan race has, bat Italy, not 
Troy. This we may take as a sort of parable 
sniting ourselves. All the Anglo-Saxon contagion, 
all the flood of Ai^lo-Saxon conimonnesa, beats 
vainly against the great style but cannot shake it, 
and has to accept its triumph. Bnt it triumphs 
in Milton, in one of out own race, tongue, faith, 
and morals. Milton has made the great style 
no longer an exotic here ; he has made it an 
inmat« amongst us, a leaven, and a power. 
Nevertheless be, and his hearers on both sides 
of the Atlantic, are English, and will remain 
English~=- 
' Seimonem Ausonii pabrinm moresqne t«nebani.' 
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The EDglisb race overspreads tJie world, and at 
the same time the ideal of ed excellence the most 
high and the most tai'e abides a possession with it 
for aver. 
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Jutxa Brown, Master of Pembroke Hall at 
Oambridge, Gra^'B friend and executor, in a letter 
written a fortnight after Qrajr's death to another 
of his frienda, Dr. Wharton of Old Park, Durham, 
has the following passage . — 

'Everything is now dark and melancholy in 
Mr. Gray's room, not a trace of him remains 
there; it looks as if it had been for some time 
nninhabited, and the room bespoke for another 
inhabitant The thonghts I have of him will 
last, and will be uaefnl to me the few years I can 
expect to Uv& He never spoke out , but I 
believe &om some little expressions I now re- 
I from Qrar in Wud'i BnglM 
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member to have dropped from hini, that for some 
time past he thought himself nearer bis end than 
those about him apprehended.' 

Se never spoke out. In these fonr words is 
contained the whole history of Giay, both as a 
man and as a poet. The words fell naturally, and 
as it were by chance, from their writer's pen ; but 
let us dwell upon them, and press into theii 
meaning, for in following it we shall come to 
understand Gray. 

He was in his fifty-fillh year when he died, 
and he lived in ease and leisure, yet a few pages 
hold all his poetry ; he never spoke out in poetry. 
Still, the reputation which he has achieved by his 
few pages is extremely high. True, Johnson 
speaks of him with coldness and disparagement. 
Gray disliked Johnson, and refused to make his 
acquaintance; one might fancy that Johnson 
wrote with some irritation from this cause. But 
Johnson was not by nature fitted to do justice 
to Gray and to his poetry ; this by itself is a 
sufficient explanation of the deficiencies of his 
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criticisni of Gr&j. We may odd a further ex- 
planation of them which is sapplied by Mr. Cole's 
papers. ' When Johnson was publishing his life 
of Gray,' says Mr. Cole, ' I gave him several anee- 
dotes, Inii he waa very aiuciout as soon as post/Hie tc 
gd to the end -of kit labours' Johnson was not 
naturally in sympathy with Gray, whose life he 
had to write, and when he wrote it he was in a 
hurry besides. He did Gray injustice, but even 
Johnson's authority &iled to make injustice, in 
this case, prevail. Lord Macaulay calls the Life 
of Gray the worst of Johnson's Lives, and it had 
found many censurers before Macaulay. Gray's 
poetical reputation grew and flourished in spite 
of it The poet Mason, his first bii^rapher, in his 
epitaph equalled him with Pindar. Britain has 
known, says Mason, 

'. . . a Homer's fire in Milton's itrains, 
A Pindar's rapture in the lyre of Gray.' 

The immense vogue of Pope and of his style of 
versification had at first prevented the &ank re- 
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caption of Gray by the readers of poetry. The 
EUgy pleased ; it conld not bnt please : bnt 
Gray's poetry, on the whole, astonished his con- 
temporaries at first more than it pleased th^n ; it 
was BO unfamiliar, so mdike the sort of poetry in 
Togne. It made its way, however, after his death, 
with the pnblic as well as with the few; and 
Gray's second biographer, Mitford, remarks that 
' the works which were either neglected or 
ridiculed by their contemporaries have now raised 
Gray and Collins to the rank of our two greatest 
lyric poets.' Their reputation was established, at 
any rate, and stood extremely high, even if tikey 
were not popularly read. Johnson's disparage- 
ment of Gray was called ' petulant,' and sevraely 
blamed. Beattie, at the end of the eighteenth 
century, writing to Sir William Forbes, says r ' CM 
all the English poets of this age Mr. Gray is most 
admired, and I think with justice.' Gowper 
writes : ' I have been reading Gray's works, and 
think him the only poet since Shakespeare en- 
titled to the character of sublime. Perhaps you 
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vill remember tiiat I once had a different opimon 
of him. I was prejudiced.' Adam Smith says : 
' Gray joins to the sublimit of Milton die 
el^iance and harmony of Pope ; and nothii^ is 
wanting to render him, perhaps, the first poet in 
the English language, but to have written a little 
more.' And, to come nearer to our own times, 
Sir James Mackintosh speaks of Gray thus : ' Of 
aU English poets he was the most finished artist 
He attained the highest d^ree of splendour of 
which poetical style seamed to be capable.' 

In a poet of such magnitude, how shall we 
explain his scantiness of production T Shall we 
explain it by saying that to make of Gray a poet 
of this magnitude is absurd ; that his genius and 
resources were small, and that his production, 
therefore, was small also, but that the popularity 
of a single piece, the Slegy, — a popularity dae in 
great measure to the subject, — created for Gray 
a reputqlgpn to which he has really no right ! 
He himself was not deceived by the favour shows 
to the Wtgy. ' Gray told me with a good deal of 
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•crimony,' writes Dr. Gregory, * that the Elegy 
owed its popularity entirely to the subject, and 
that the public would have received it as well if 
it h&d been written in prosa' This is too much 
to say ; the Elegy is a beautiful poem, and in 
admiring it the public showed a trae feeling for 
poetry. But it is true that the Elegy owed 
much of its success to ita subject, and that it has 
received a too unmeasured and unbounded praise. 
Gray himself, however, maintained that the 
Elegy waa not his best work in poetiy, and he was 
right. High as is the praise dae to the EUgy, it 
is yet biie that in other productions of Gray he 
exhibits poetical qualities even higher than those 
exhibited in the Elegy. He deserves, therefore, 
' bis extremely high reputation as a poet, although 
bis critics and the public may. not always have 
praised him with perfect judgment We are 
brought back, then, to the question : How, in a 
poet so really considerable, are we to explain his 
scantiness of production ? 

Scanty Gray's production, indeed, is ; so scanty 
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ihat to sappknuBt oar kaoiried^ of it bjr a 
knowledge of tbe man » in tliis can of peculiar 
interest and sKrioe. 6m7*s Irtten and the 
reooTda of him hj im fnmA^ haro h^^; mads 
it possible for na thus to know him, and to ap- 
pfociate t'i" high qoalitiea ot mind and aonl. 
Let OS see these in the man fiis^ and then obserre 
how they appear in his poetry; and why they 
cannot enter into it more freely and inspire it 
with more strength, render it mora abnnda&t 

We will hegin with his acquirements. ' Mr. 
Gray was,' writes his friend Temple, ' perhaps tiie 
most learned man in Enrope, He knew every 
luranch of bj^tfiry both natural and civil; had 
read all the original historians of ^gland, France, 
and Italy ; and was a great antiquarian. Criti- 
cism, metaphysics, morals, politics, made a prin- 
cipal part of his study. Yoyt^es and travels of 
all sorts were his favourite amusements ; and he 
had a fine taste in painting, prints, architecture, 
and ganleoing.' The notes in his interleaved 
copy of Linnseus remained to show the extent and 
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accuracy of hia knovledge in the natnral sciences, 
partictilarly in botany, zoolc^, and entomology. 
Entomolc^tB testified that hia account of English 
insects was more perfect than any that had then 
ai^>eaTed. His notes and papers, of which some 
have been published, others remain still in mann- 
Boript, give evidence, besides, of hia knowledge of 
literatore ancient and modem, geography and 
topography, painting, architectore and antiquities, 
and of his coriooa researches in heraldi^. He 
was an excellent musician. Sir James Mackin- 
tosh reminds as, moreover, that to all the otbei 
accomplishments and merits of Gray we are to 
add this : ' That he was the first discoverer of the 
beauties of nature in England, and has marked 
out the coarse of every picturesque journey that 
can be made in it.' 

Acquirements take all their value and char- 
acter &om the powei of the individual storing 
thenL Let us take, from amongst Gray's observa- 
tions on what he read, enough to show as his 
power. Here are criticisms on three very different 
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•tttluRS, oitidaiiis withoot anj atadj or preten- 
sioii, bat jnrt thrown out in ebance l^en to hia 
frienda. Hist, ca AzitAoUe : — 

' In th« fint pimee he ia the hudost aathor by fu 
I ever meddled vith. Tb«i he hia a diy coaciaeneu 
thftt makes <Hie inugiiie txie ia peiasing m tabl« of 
contents rather Uum m hook ; h tastes for &U the 
WOTld like chopped hay, or rather like chopped l<^e ; 
for he has a violent affection to that tat, being in 
some sort his own invention ; so that he often loeee 
himself in little trifling diitinctiona and verbal 
oicetiea, and wlut is worse, leaves jou to extricate 
jxHinelf XB yoa can. Thirdly, he has suffered vastly 
by his tranBcribera, as all aathon of great brevity 
necessarily must. Fourthly and lastly, he has abun- 
dance of fine, uncommon things, which make him 
well worth Uie pains he gives one. You see what 
you have to ezpeeb.' 

Next, on Isocrates : — 

' It would be strange if I should find fault with 
yon for reading Isocrates ; I did so myself twenty 
years ago, and in an edition at least as bad as 
yoora. The Panegyric, the De Face, Aieopagitic, 
and Advice to Philip, are by far the noblest remuni 
we have of this writer, and equal to moat things 
extant in the Greek tongue ; bat it depends on your 
judgment to disUnguiah between his real and ooca- 
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■ional opinion of things, as be directly contradict* 
in one place wliat he has advanced in another ; for 
example, in the Panathenaic and the Do Pace, on the 
naval power of Athens ; the latter of the two ii 
nndoubtedlj his own ondisguised sentiment.' 

Aiter hearing Gray on Isocrates and Aristotle, 
let OB hear him os Froissart : — 

' I rejoice yon have met with Froissart, he is the 
Herodotus of a barbarous age ; had he but had the 
luck of writing in as good a language, he might have 
been immortaL His locomotive disposition (for 
thou there was no other way of learning things), his 
simple curiosity, his religious credulity, were much 
like those of the old Grecian. When you have Umt 
ehevauM as to get to the end of him, there is 
Monstrelet waits to take you up, and will set you 
down at Philip de Commines ; but previous to all 
these, you should have read Yillehardouin and 
Joinville.' 

Those judgments, with their true and clear 
ring, evince the high quality of Gray's mind, his 
power to command and use hia learning. Bat 
Gray was a poet ; let us hear him on a poet, on 
Shakespearei We must place ourselves in the 
full midst of the eighteenth century and of i'» 
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criticism ; Gray's Mend, West, had praised Racine 
for using in his dramas 'the languid of the 
times and that of the purest sort ' ; and he had 
added : ' I will not decide what style is fit for our 
English stage, but I should rather choose one that 
bordered upon Cato, than upon Shakespeare.' 
Gray replies ; — 

'Aa to matter of atyle, I have this to eay: The 
language of the age is never the language of poetry ; 
except among the French, whose verse, where the 
thought doea not support it, differs in nothing &om 
prose. Our poetry, on the contrary, baa a language 
peculiar to itself, to which almost every one that 
has written haa added something. In truth, Shake- 
speare's language ia one of his principal beauties ; 
and he has no lees advantage over your Addisons 
and Bowes in this, than in those other great 
excellencea you mention. Every word in him ia a 
picture. Pray put me the following lines into the 
tongue of OUT modem dramatics — 

' " But I, that am not shaped for sportive tricks, 
Nor made to court an amorous looking-glass " — 

and what follows t To me they appear nntranalat- 
. able ; and if this be the case, our language is greatly 

degenerated,' 
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It ia impossible for a poet to lay do'wii the 
rules of tiis own art with more insight, Boandness, 
and certainty. Yet at that moment in England 
there was perhaps not tme other man, besides 
Gray, capable of writing the passage jnst quoted. 

Gray's quality of mind, then, we see ; his 
quality of soul will no less bear inspection. His 
reserve, his delicacy, bis distaste for many of the 
peTsons and things Burroouding him in the Cam- 
bridge of that day, — ' this silly, dirty place,' as he 
calls it, — have produced an impreseion of Grfty as 
being a man falsely fastidious, firi r-'^l, efTemiuate. 
But we have already had that grave testimony to 
him &om the Master of Pembroke HaU: 'The 
thoughts I have of him will last, and will be 
useful to me the few years I can expect to live.' 
And here is another to the same efTect &om a 
younger man, from Gray's friend Nicholls : — 

' You know,' he writei to his mother, firom abroad, 
when he heard of Gmy'a death, ' that I considered 
Mr. Gny as a second pu-eat, that I thought only of 
him, built all my happiuesfi on him, talked of him 
for ever, wishod him with me vheoever I partook of 
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any pleuure, tnd flev to liim for refuge whenever 
I felt uiy uneasiness. To whom now shall I talk 
of all I have seen beret Who will teach me to 
read, to think, to feel I I protest to you, that 
whatever I did or thought had a reference to him. 
If t met with any chagrins, I comforted myself that 
I had a treasure at home; if all the world had 
despised and hated me, I should have thought myself 
perfectly recompensed in hia friendship. Than 
remains only one loss more ; if I lose you, I am left 
alone in the world. At present I feel that I hare 
lost half of myself.' 

Teatimonies such aa these are not caUed forth 
by a faatidions efTeminate weakling ; they are 
not called forth, even, by mere qualities of nund ; 
they are called forth by qualities of soul And of 
Giay's high qualities of soul, of his trtrovSatoTij^, 
his excellent seriouBness, we may gather abundant 
proof &om his letters. Writing to Mason who 
had just lost bis &ther, he says : — 

' I have seen the scene you describe, and know 
how dreadful it is ; I know too I am the better for 
it. We are all idle and thoughtless things, and 
have no sense, no nse in the world any longer than 
that sad impression lasts ; the deeper it is engraved 
the better.' 
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And again, on a like occasion tu another 

friend:— 

' He who beat knows our natore (for he made as 
what we are) by such afflictiona recalls as from our 
wandering thoughts and idle merriment, from the 
insolence of youth and prosperity, to serious reflec- 
tion, to OUT duty, and to himself; nor need we 
hasten to get rid of these impressions. Time (by 
i^pointment of the same Power) will cure the smart 
and in some hearts soon blot oat all the traces of 
sorrow; but audi as preserve them longest (for it 
is partly left in onr own power) do perhaps best 
acquiesce in the will of the chastiser.' 

And once more to Mason, in the very boor 
of his wife's death ; Gray was not sore whefhei 
or not his letter would reach Mason before the 
end: — 

' If tiie worst be not yet past, yon will neglect 
and pardon me ; but if the last struggle be orer, if 
the poor object of year long anxieties be no longer 
sensible to your kindness or to her own sufferings, 
allow me, at least an idea (for what could I dc^ were 
I present, more than this I) to sit by you in silence 
and pity from my heart not her, who is at rest, but 
yon, who lose her. May he, who made us, the 
Master of our pleasures and of our pains, support 
you I Adieu.' 
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Seriouflneaa, character, vaa the foundatioa of 
thingB with him ; where this waa lackii^ he was 
always severe, whatever might be offered to him 
in its stead. Voltaire's literary genius charmed 
him, but the &ults of Voltaire's nature he felt so 
strongly that when hie young friend NichoUs waa 
going abroad in 1771, just before Gray's death, he 
said to him : ' I have one thing to b^ of you 
which you must not refuse.' Nicholls answered ; 
' You know you have only to command ; what is 
it ? ' — ' Do not go to see Voltaire,' Baid Gray ; and 
then added : ' No one knows the mischief that 
man wiU do.' Nicholla promised compliance with 
Gray's injunction ; ' But what,' he asked, ' could a 
visit from me aignify ? ' — ' Every tribute to such 
a man signifies,* Gray answered. He admired 
Dryden, admired him, even, too much ; had too 
much felt his influence as a poet. He told Beattie 
'that if there was any excellence in his own 
aombers he had learned it wholly &om that great 
poet'; and writing to Beattie afterwards he 
recurs to Drydeo, whom Beattie, he thought, did 
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not hoDOur enough as a po«t : ' Remember Dryden,' 
be writes, ' and be blind to all bia fiuilts.' Tes, 
hia fanlta as a poet; but on the man Diyden, 
neTerthelesfl, bis sentence is stem. Speaking of 
the Poet-Lauieateahip, 'Dryden,' he writes to 
Mason, ' was as di^racefol to the office &om his 
character, as the poorest scribblei could have been 
&om his verses. Even where crying blemishes 
were absent, the want of weight and depth of 
character in a man deprived him, in Gray's jadg- 
ment, of serioas significance. He says of Hume : 
' Is not that naXMU and good-homour, which his 
admirers celebrate in him, owing to this, that he 
has continued all his days an infant, but one that 
has unhappily been taught to read and write ? ' 

And with all this strenuous seriousness, a pathe- 
tic sentiment, and an element, likewise, of sporiaTe 
and charming homoiur. At Keswick, l^ the lake- 
side on an autumn evening, he has the accent of 
the lUveriea, or of Obermann, or Wordsworth i — 

' In the eTeoing walked down alone to the lake bj 
the side of Croir Park after sunset and saw the 
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■oleum coloaring of light draw on, the last gleam of 
sunehine fading avay od the hill-tops, Uie deep serene 
of the waters, and the long shadowa of the moontains 
thrown acrosa them, till tbey nearly touched the 
hithermost shore. At distance heard the murmttr 
of many waterfalls, not audible in the daytima 
Wished for the Moon, but she was dark to me and 
iHent, hid m her vacant interlunar cave.' 

Of his humoiir and sportiTeneas his delightful 
letters are full ; Ma humoai appears in his poetry 
too, and is by no means to be passed over there. 
Horace Walpole eaid that * Gray never wrote 
anything easily but things of humour ; hnmooi 
. was his nattual and original turn.' 

Knowledge, penetration, seriousness, sentiment, 
humour, Gray had them all ; he bad the equipment 
and endowment for the office of poet Bat very 
soon in his life appear traces of something ob- 
structing, something disabling ; of spirits failing, 
and health not sound ; and the evil increases with 
years. He writes to West in 173V : — 

' Low spirite are my true and faithful companions ; 
they get np with me, go to bed with me, make 
]'oumeys and returns as I do ; nay, and pay visits 
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knd wil] even affect to be jocoBe and force a feeble 
laugh with me; but moit commonly we rit alone 
together, uid are the prettiest insipid oompaoj in the 
world.' 

The tone is playful. Gray was not yet tvenfy- 
one. ' Mine,' he tells Weet four or fivB yean later, 
' mine, you are to know, ia a white Melaucholy, or 
rather Zeacoekoly, for the most part ; which, though 
it seldom laughs or dances, nor ever amounts to 
what one calls joy or pleasure yet is a good easy 
sort of a state.' Bnt, he adds in diis same 
letter ; — 

' But there is another sort, black indeed, which I 
haye now and then felt, that has aomethtng in it like 
Tertullian's rule of faith. Credo quia unpw»6tb at; 
for it belioTes, nay, is sure of everything that is un- 
likely, BO it be but frightful ; and on the other hand 
excludes and shuts its eyes to the most possible hopes, 
and everything that ia pleasurable ; from this the 
Lord deliver us 1 for none but be and sunshiny 
weather can do it' 

Six or seven years pass, and we find him 
writing to Wharton from Cambridge thus : — 

' The spirit of laziness (the spirit of this plaCR) 
begins to possess even me, that have so long declaimed 
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Kgainit it Tet hu it not bo prevailed, but that I 
feel that discontent with myself, that etrnvi, that ever 
accompanieB it in its beginnings. Time will settle 
my conscience, time will reconcile my languid com- 
panion to me ; we shall smoke, we shall tipple, we 
shall dose together, we shall hare our little jokes, like 
other people, and our long storiea Brandy will 
finish what port began ; and, a month after the time, 
yon will see in some comer of a London Evening 
Post, "Yesterday died the Rev. Mr. John Gray, 
Senior-Fellow of Clare Hall, a facetious companion, 
and well-respected by all who knew him." ' 

Tim hnmoroos advertisement ende, in the ori- 
ginal letter, with a H(^arthiBii touch which I 
must not quote. Is it Lencocholy or is it Melan- 
choly which predominates here ? at any rate, 
this entry in his diary, six years later, is black 
enough : — 

'/tuomnta Grebra, atque experffueenti swdus qttidwm 
dolffris smsM ; frequeru eiiam in regwM sterm epprestui, 
et cardialgia gravis, fere sempitema.' 

And in 1757 be writes to Hnrd : — 

*To be employed is to be happy. This principle 
of mine (and I am convinced of its truth) has, as 
usual, no influence on my practice. I am alone, and 
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MfMi^ to the lut degree^ yet do nothiog. Indeed I 
hare one excuse; my health (which you hare so 
kindly inquired after) is not extraordinary. It is no 
great malady, but several Uttle ones, that seem brew- 
ing no good to me.' 

From tbence to the end bis languor and de- 
preaaion, tbougb still often relieved by occupation 
and travel, keep fatally gaining on him. At last 
the depression became constant, became mechani- 
cal ' Travel I most,' he writes to Dr. Wharton, 
' or cease to exist. Till this year I hardly knew 
what mechanical low spirits were ; but now I even 
tremble at an east wind.' Two months afterwards 
be died. 

What wonder, that with this tronbloos doud, 
throughout the whole term of his manhood, blood- 
ing over him and weighing biro down, Gray, finely 
endowed though he was, richly stored with know- 
ledge though be was, yet produced so little, found 
no fall and sufBcient utterance, 'never,' as the 
Master of Pembroke Hall said, 'tpoke out.' He 
knew well enough, himself how it was with him. 
My verve is at best, you know ' (he writes to 
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Maaon), 'of so delicate a constitutaoii, and hae sach 
weak neirea, as not to stir out of its dLambei 
above three days in a year.' And to Horace 
Walpole he says : ' Aa to what you aay to me 
civilly, that I ought to write more, I will be 
candid, and avow to you, that till fourscore and 
upward, whenever the humour takes me, I will 
write; because I like it, and because I like myself 
better when I do so. If I do not write much, it is 
because I cannot' How simply said, and how truly 
also ! Fain would a man like Gray speak out if he 
could, he 'likes himself better' when he speaks out; 
if be does not speak out, ' it is because I cannot' 

Bonstetten, that mercurial Swiss who died in 
1832 at the age of eighty • seven, having been 
younger and livelier firom his sixtieth year to his 
eightieth than at any other time in his life, paid a 
visit in his early days to Cambri^, and saw much 
of Gray, to whom he attached himself with devo- 
tion. Gray, on his part, was charmed with his 
young friend; 'I never saw such a boy,' he writes; 
'our breed is not made on this model' Long 
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•ftervsrds Bonstetten pablished hia reminiseencei 
of Qnj. ' I Tised to tell Gray,' he says, ' about my 
life and 107 native conntiy, but Aii life was a sealed 
book to me ; he never would talk of himself never 
would allow me to speak to him of his poeby. If 
I quoted linea of his to him, he kept silence like 
an obstinate child. I said to him aometimea : 
"Will you have the goodness to give me an 
answei ? " But not a word issaed from his lips.' 
Se ntwr tpoke out. Bonstetten thinks that Gmy's 
life was poisoned by an imsatisfied seusibilify, was 
withered by his having never loved ; by his days 
being passed in the dismal cloisieis of Cambridge, 
in the company of a set of monastic book-wonns, 
' whose existence no honest woman ever came to 
cheer.' Stdnto-Beuve, who was much attracted 
and interested by Gray, doubts whether Bon- 
stetten's explanation of him is admissible; the 
secret of Gray's melancholy he finds rather in the 
storility of his poetic talent, ' so distinguished, so 
rare, but so stinted ' ; in the poet's despair at hii 
own unproductivenesa. 
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Bnt to explain Gray, we most do mora than 
allege hiB sterilitj, as we must look fnrther than 
to his reclnsioD at Camhridga What caused hia 
sterility t Was it his ill-health, his bereditaiy 
gont? Certainly we will pay all respect to the 
powers of hereditary gont for afiOicting qs poor 
mortals. Bnt Goethe, after pointing ont that 
Schiller, who was so productive, was ' almost con- 
stantly ill,' adds the true remark that it is incredible 
how much the spirit can do, in these cases, to 
keep np the body. Pope's animation and activity 
throt^h 8U the conne of what he pathetically 
calls 'that long disease, my life,* is an example 
presenting itself signally, in Gray's own country 
and time, to confirm what Gkiethe here says, 
What gave the power to Grab's reclusion and 
ill-health to induce his sterili^ ? 

The reason, the indubitable reason as I cannot 
but think it, I have already given elsewhere. 
Gray, a bom poet, fell upon an age of prose. He 
fell upon an ^e whose task was such as to call 
forth in general men's powers of understanding 
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wit and cleverness, rather than their deepest 
poveta of mind and soul. Ab regards literarj 
production, the task of the eighteenth centmy in 
England was not the poetic interpretation of the 
world, its task was to create a plain, clear, straight- 
forward, etBcient prose. Poetry obeyed the bent 
of mind requisite for the due fulfilment of this 
task of tlie century. It was intellectual, argu- 
mentative, ingenious; not seeing things in their 
truth and beauty, not int«pretatiTe. Gray, with 
the qualities of mind and sonl of a genuine poet, 
was isolated in his century. Maintaining and 
fortifying them by lofty studies, he yet could not 
fully educe and enjoy them ; the want of a genial 
atmosphere, the failure of sympathy in his con- 
temporaries, were too great Bom in the same 
year with Milton, Gray woitld have been another 
man ; bom in the same year with Bums, he would 
have been another maa A man bom in 1608 
could profit by the larger and more poetic scope 
of the English spirit in the Elizabethan age ; a 
man bom in 1759 could profit by that European 
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lenewing of men's mmda of which &e great his- 
borical manifestatioii is the French Bevolutioa 
Grxfe alert aud brilliant jaang friend, Bonstett«ii, 
who would explain the void in the life of Gray by 
his having never loved, Boustetten himself loved, 
married, and had children. Yet at &e age of fifty 
he was bidding fait to grow old, dismal and torpid 
like the rest of ns, when he was roused and made 
yonng again for some thirty years, says M. Sainte- 
Benve, by the events of 1789. If Gray, like 
Bums, had been just thirty years old when the 
French Sevolation broke ont, he would have 
shown, probably, productireneBS and animation in 
plenty. Coming when he did, and endowed aa he 
was, he was a man bom oat of date, a man whose 
full spiritual flowering wsa impossible. The same 
thing is to be said of his great contemporary, 
Batler, tiie author of the Analogy. In the sphere 
of religion, which touches that of poetry, Butler 
was impelled by the endowment of his nature to 
strive for a profound and adequate conception of 
religious things, which was not pursaed by his 
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contemporaries, and which at that time, and in 
that atmosphere of mind, was not ftill^ attainable. 
Hence, in Batler too, a dissatisfaction, a wearinesi^ 
as in Qray ; ' gieat lahoor and weariness, gnat 
disappointment, pain and even vexation of mind.' 
A sorii of spiritual east wind was at that time 
blowing; neither Bntler nor Gray could flower. 
They never ^Ice out. 

Giay's poetry was not only stinted in quantity 
by reason of the age wherein he lived, it suffered 
somewhat in quality also. We have seen under 
what obligation to Drydea Gray professed him- 
self to be — 'if there was any excellence in his 
numbers, be bad learned it wholly from that great 
poet.' It was not for nothing that be came when 
Dryden had lately ' embellished,' as Jcdmson says, 
English poetry ; had ' found it brick and left it 
marble,' It was not for nothii^ that be came just 
when ' the English ear,' to quote Johnson again, 
' had been accustomed to tbe mellifluence of Pope's 
numbers, and the diction of poetry bad grown 
more splendid.' Of the inteUectualities, inge- 
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Boitiefl, peiBonifications, of the movemeat and dic- 
tioii of Biydsn and Pope, Qray caught aomething 
caught too mach. We have little of Gray'B poetry, 
and that little is not &ee from the faults of his 
age. Therefore it vas important to go for aid, as 
we did, to Gray's life and letters, to see his mind 
and Boul there, and to corroborate from thence that 
high estimate of his quality which bis poetry in- 
deed calls forth, but does not establish so amply 
and irresistibly as one oonld desire. 

For a just criticism it does, faowerer, clearly 
establish it. The difference between genuine 
poetry and the poetry of Dryden, Pope, and all 
theii school, is briefly this : their poetry is oonA 

[oeived and composed in their wits, genuine poetry 
is conceived and composed in the soul The differ- 
ence between the two kinds of poetiy is immense. 
They differ profoundly in their modes of lango^, 
tliey differ ptofbimdly in their modes of evolution. 
The poetic language of our eighteenth centniy in 
general is the language of men composii^ withotit 
their eye on the olyect, as Wordsworth excellently 
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said of Dtydea ; language merely recalling the 
object, as the common langoage of prose does, and 
then dreasing it out with a certain smartness and 
brilliant^ for the Cancy and nnderatanding. This 
is called ' splendid diction.' The evolution of the 
poetry of our eighteenth century is likewise in- 
tellectual ; it proceeds by ratiocinatbn, antithesis, 
ingenious turns and conceits. This poetry is often 
eloquent, and always, in the hands of such masters 
as Dryden and Pope, clever ; but it does not take 
us much below the surface of things, it does not 
give us the emotion of seeing things in their truth 
and beau^. The language of genuine poetry, on 
the other hand, is the language of one composing 
with his eye on the object; its evolution is 
that of a thing which has been plunged in the 
poet/s soul until it comes forth naturally and 
necessarily. This sort of evolution is infinitely 
simpler than the other, and infinitely more satifr- 
fying ; the same thing is true of the genuine poetic 
language likewise. But they are both of them also 
infinitely harder of attainment; they come only tram 
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those who, as Emenon Baya, ' live from a great 
depth of being.' 

Goldsmith disparaged Gray who had praised his 
Traveller, and^deed in the poem on the Alliance 
of EduaUion and GovemmetU had given him hints 
which he nsed for it In retaliation let ns take 
from Goldsmith himself a specimen of the poetic 
language of the eighteenth century. 

' No cheerful murmura fluctuate in the gale ' — 
there is exactly the poetic diction of our prose 
century ! rhetorical, ornate, — and, poetically, quite 
false. Place beside it a line of genuine poetry, 
such as the 

' In cradle of the rude, imperious surge ' 

of Shakespeare ; and all its falseness instantly be* 
comes apparent 

Bryden's poem on the death of Mrs. Killigrew 
is, says Johnson , 'undoubtedly the noblest ode 
that oui language ever has produced.' In this 
vigorous performance Dryden has to say, what is 
interesting enough, that not only in' poetry did 
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Mrs. Killigrew excel, but she excelled in painting 

also. And thus he Baye it — 

' To the next realm the stratch'd her awaj. 

For Puature near adjoining \&y*~ 

A plenteous province and alluring prey. 

A Chamber of Dependencies vas framed 

(As conquerors will never want pretence 

When arm'd, to justify the offence). 

And the whole fief, in right of Poetry, she claim'd.' 

The intellectual, ingeniouB, superficial evolution of 
poetry of this school could not be better illustrated 
Place beside it Pindar's 

atSiv diri^k^i 

ouK iytiri' out' AttuciSp vapi IIjjAeii 

ovTt vap avTiBiif KiSSfUf , , . 

' A secure time fell to the lot neither of Peleua the 
■on of Ma^VB, nor of the godlike Cadmus ; howbeit 
these are said to have had, of all mortals, the 
supreme of happiness, who heard the golden-snooded 
Muses sing, — on the mountain the one heard them, 
the other in seven-gated Thebes.' 

There is the evolution of genuine poetry, and sncb 

poetry kills Dtyden's the moment it is put near it 

Gray's production was Bcanty, and acanty, as 

we have seen, it could not but b& Even what be 
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prodaced ia not always pure in diction, trae io 
evolatioiL Still, witli whatever drawbacks, he ia 
alone, or almost alone (for Collins lias something of 
the like merit) in his f^e. Gray said himself that 
* the style he aimed at was extreme conciseness of 
expression, yet pure, perspicnous, and musical.' 
Compared, not with the work of the great masters 
of the golden ages of poetry, but with the poetry 
of his own coatemporaries in general, Gray's may 
be said to have reached, in style, the excellence at 
which he aimed ; while the evolution also of such 
a piece as his Progrets of Ptwiy must be accounted 
not less noble and sound than its style. 
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IV 

JOHN KEATS' 

PoentY, according to Milton's famous saying, 
should be ' simple, aensaous, impassioned.' Ho 
one can qneation the eminenc;, in Eeats's poetiy, 
of the quality of sensuousness. Keata as a poet is 
abtmdantly and enchantingly sensuous ; the ques- 
tion with some people will be, whether he is any- 
thing else. Many things may be brought forward . 
which seem to show him as under the fascinaCioD 
and sole'dominion of sense, and desiring nothing 
better. There is the exclamation in one of his 
letters : ' for a life of sensations rather than of 
thoagbts 1' There is the thesis, in another, ' that 
with a great Poet the sense of Beauty overcomes 

' Prefixed to the Relection from Eenti is Ward'* BngJM 
Pert*, TOL iT. 1880. 
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every other conaider&tion, or rather obliterfttea all 
consideration.' There is Haydon's story of him, 
how ' be once covered his tongue and throat aa &r 
as be could reach with Cayenne pepper, in order 
to appreciate the delidons coldness of claret in 
all its glory— ^his own expression.' One is not 
mncb surprised when Haydon further tells us, of 
the hero of such a story, that once for six vee^ 
together he was hardly ever sober. ' He had no 
decision of character,' Haydon adds ; ' no object 
upon which to direct bis great powers.' 

Character and self-control, the virtus verusque 
labor so necessary for ?yery kin d •f greatness, a nd 
for the great artist, too, indispensably ayyear to 
be want ing, certainly, to this Keats ef Hayi^n 's 
portra jture.__They are wanting als* to the Keats 
of the Leiiert to Fanny Sravme, These letters 
make as unpleasing an impression aa Haydon's 
anecdotea The editor of Haydon's journals could 
not well omit what Haydon said of his friend, but 
for the publication of the Letteira to Fanny Sravtu 
I can see no good reason whatever. Their publi- 
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cfttdon appears to me, I confess, inexcusable ; thej 
onght never to have been published. Bat pub- 
lished they are, and ws have to take notice ol 
them. Letters written when Keats vas near his 
end, under the throttlii^ and unmanning grasp of 
mortal disease, we will not judge. But here is a 
letter written some months before he was taken 
ill. It is printed just as Eeats wrote it. 

' You haye absorb'd me. I have a seusatioQ at 
the present moment as though I was dissolving — 1 
should be exquisitely miserable without the hope ol 
soon seeing yoo. I should be afraid to separate 
myself far from you. My sweet Fanny, will your 
heart aever change t My Iffve, will it t I have no 
limit now to my love. . . . Your note came in just 
here. I cannot be happier away from you. Tis 
richer than an Argosy of Pearles. Do not threat 
me even in jest. I have been astonished that Men 
could die Martyrs for religion— I have shuddered 
at it I shudder no more — I could be martyred for 
my Religion — Love is my religion — 1 could die for 
that. I could die for you. My Creed is Love 
and you are its only tenet. You have ravished me 
away by a Power I cannot resist ; and yet I could 
resist till I saw you ; and even since I have seen you 
I have endeavoured often "to reason against the 
reasons of my Lova" I can do that no more — th< 

.-'; -^ 
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pain would be too great My love ii wlSsh. I 
eannot breathe withont you.' 

A man who writes love-letters in this strain ii 
probably predestined, one may observe, to mis- 
fortune in his love-affaiis ; bnt that is noUiing, 
The complete enervation of the writer is the real 
point for remark. We have the tone, or rather 
the entire want of tone, the abandonment of all 
reticence and all dignity, of the merely sensuous 
man, of the man who ' is passion's slave.' Nay, 
we have them in such wise that one is tempted 
to speak even as Maekwood or the Quarterly were 
in the old days wont to speak ; one is tempted to 
say that Keats's love-letter is the love-letter of a 
surgeon's apprentice. It has in its relaxed self- 
abandonment something nuderbied and ignoble, as 
of a youth ill brought up, without the training 
whioh teaches us that we must put some con- 
straint upon oar feelings and upon the expression 
of them. It is the sort of love-letter of a surgeon's 
apprentice which one might bear read out in a 
breach of promise case, or in the Divorce Court 
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lite aensuoiis man speaks in it, and tha sensnooi 
man of a badly bred and badly trained sort. That 
many wbo are themselves also badly bred and 
badly trained should eajoj it, and should even 
think it a beautiful and characteristic production 
of him whom they call their ' lovely and beloved 
Keate,' does not make it better. These are the 
admirers whose pawing and fondness does not 
good but harm to the fame of Keats; who con- 
centrate attention apon what in him ia least 
wholesome and most qnestioDable ; who worship 
bim, and would have tiie world worship him too, 
as the poet of 

' L^ht feet, dark violet eyes, and parted hair, 
Soft dimpled hands, white neck, and cre&my breast 

This sensuous strain Keats had, and a man of his 
poetic powers could not, whatever his strain, but 
show his talent in it. But he has something more^ 
and something better. We who believe Keats to 
have been by his promise, at any rate, if not fully 
by Ms performance, one of the very greatest of 
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English poets, and who believe aloo that a merely 
BensuDUB man cannot either by promise or by 
performance be a very great poet, because poetry 
interprets life, and so large' and noble a part of life 
is outside of each a man's ken, — we cannot but 
look for signs in, bim of something more than 
sensuouanesB, for sigm of character a nd Tirtue . "^ 
And indeed the elements of high character Eeats 
undoubtedly has, and the effort to develop them ; 
the effort is frustrated and cut short by misfor- 
tune, and disease, and time, but for the due 
understanding of Eeats'a worth the recognition 
of this effort, and of the elements on which it 
worked, is necessary. 

Lord Houghton, who praises very discrimin- 
atingly the poetry of Keats, has on his character 
also a remark fiill of discrimination. He says : 
' The faults of Eeats's disposition were precisely 
the contrary of those attributed to him by common 
opinion.' And he gives a letter written after the 
death of Seats by his brother Qeorge, in which 
the writer, speaking of the fantastic Johnny Ktati 
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iDTeiitei} for common opinion by Lord ByroQ and 
by the levievers, declares indigDantly : 'John waa 
the very sonl of manliness and courage, and as 
much like the Holy Ghost as Johnny Ktats.' It 
is important to note this testimony, and to look 
wall for whatever illustrates and confirms it 

G-reat weight is laid by Lwd Houghton on 
such a direct profession of faith as the following : 
' That sort of probity and disinterestedness,' Eeats 
writes to his brothers, ' which such men as Bailey 
possess, does hold and grasp the tip-top of any 
spiritual hoQoars that can be paid to anything in 
this world.' Lord Houghton says that 'nerei 
have words more effectively expressed the con- 
viction of the superiority of virtue above beauty 
than those.' But merely to make a profession of 
faith of the kind here made by Eeats is not diffi- 
cult; what we should rather look for is some 
evidence of the insKnct for character, for virtue, 
passing into the man's life, passing into bis work. 

Signs of virtue, in the true and large sense of 
the word, the instinct for virtue passing into the 
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life of Keats and Btrengtbeniog it, I find in the 
Bdmirable wisdom and temper of what he says 
to bis &iend Bailey on the occasion of a qoanel 
' between Bejmolda and Haydon : — 

' Things hare happened lately of great perplexity; 
yon must hare heard of them ; Reynolds and Hay- 
don retorting and recriminating, and parting for 
ever. The same thing has happened between Hay- 
don and Hunt, It ia anf ortunate ; men should bear 
with each other ; there Urea not the man who may 
Qot be cut up, aye, lashed to pieces, on his weakest 
side. The best of men hare but a portion of good 
in them. . . . The sure way, Bailey, ia first to know 
a man's faults, and then be paasire. I^ after that, 
he insensibly draws you towards him, then you have 
no power to break the link. Before I felt interested 
in either Reynolds or Haydon, I was well read in 
their faults ; yet, knowing them, I hare boon cement- 
ii^ gradually with both. I have an affection for 
them both, for reasons almost opposite ; and to both 
must I of necessity cling, supported always by the 
hope that when a little time, a few years, shiJI hare 
tried me more fully in their esteem, I may be able to 
bring them together.' 

Butler has well said that ' endeavonring to 
enforce upon our own minds a practical sense of 
rirtne, or to b^et in others that practical sense of 
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it whicli a man really has himself, is a Tirtaoos 
aet.' And sach an ' endeavoanug ' is that of Eeats 
in those words written to Bailey. It is more 
than mere voids ; so justly thought and so dis- 
creetly urged as it is, it rises to the height of a 
virtuous act. It is proof of character. 

The same thing may be said of some warAa 
written to bis friend Charles Brown, whose kind- 
ness, willin^y exerted whenever Keats cboae to 
avail himself of it, seemed to free him from any 
pressing necessity of eamii^ his own living. 
Keats felt that he must not allow this state of 
things to continue. He determined to set him- 
self to ' fag on as others do ' at periodical Uterature, 
rather than to endanger his independence and his 
self-respect ; and he writes to Brown : — 

' I had got into a habit of mind of looking towards 
you as a help In all difficulties. This very habit 
would be the parent of idleness and difficulties. You 
will see it ia a duty I owe to myself to break the 
neck of it I do nothing for my subsistence — mak« 
no exertion. At the end of auother year you shall 
applaud me, not for verses, but for conduct' 
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He had not, alas, aDother year of health before 
him Theo he announced that wholesome resolve ; 
, it then wanted bat six months of the day of his 
fatal attack. Bnt in the brief time allowed to 
him he did what he could to keep his word. 

What character, i^ain, what strength and^ ear: > 
ness of jodgment, in hia c riticiam o f hia own pro- ' 
ductions, of the pnhlic, and of ' the literary cirdea ' 1 j 
His words after the severe reviews of Endyimon 
hare often been quoted ; they cannot be quoted 
tcio often : — 

' Praise or blame has bat a momentary effect on 
the man vhose love of beauty in the abstract makei 
him a severe critic on hia own works. My own 
criticism has given me pain without comparison be- 
yond what Slackwood or the Quarterly could possibly 
inflict ; and also, when I feel I am right, no external 
praise can give me such a glow as my own solitary 
reperception and ratification of what is fine. J. S. ia 
periectly right in regard to the " alip-ahod Endymion." 
That it is so is no iault of mine. No ! though it 
may sound a little paradoxical, it is as good as I had 
power to make it by myselL' 

And again, as if he had foreseen certain of bif 
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admirers gushing over him, and waa resolved to 
disengage hia responsibility : — 

' I have done nothing, except for the amusement  
of a few people who refine upon their feelings till 
anything in the uo-nnderstandable way will go down 
with them. 1 have no cause to complain, because I 
am certain anything really fine will in these days 
be felt I have no doubt that if I had written Otiialle 
I should have been cheered. I aball go on with 
patience,' 

Young poets almost inevitably over-rate what 
they call ' the m^ht of poesy,' and its power over 
the world which now is. Keats is not a dupe on 
this matter any more than be is a dupe about the 
merit of his own performances : — 

'I have no trust whatever in poetry. I don't 
wonder at it ; the marvel ia to me how people read 
■0 much of it' 

His attitude towards the public is that of  

strong man, not of a weakling avid of praise, and 

made to ' be snnfT'd out by an article ' : — 

'I shall ever consider the public as debton to 
me for verses, not myself to them for admiration, 
which I can do without' 
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And again, in ft passage where one ma^ per- 
haps find fault with the capital letters, but soiely 
with nothing else : — 

' I have not the alighteet feel of humility towards 
the public or to anything in existence but the Eternal 
Being, the Principle of Beauty, and the Memory of 
great Men. ... 1 wonld be anbdued before my 
friende, and thank them for subduing me ; but among 
multitudes of men I have no feel of stooping ; I bate 
the idea of humility to them. I never wrote onsi 
single line of poetry with the least shadow of thought/ 
about their opinion. Foi^Te me for vexing you, but 
it eases me to tell you : I could Dot live without the 
love of my friends ; I would jump down Etna for 
any great public good — but I hate a mawklBh popu- 
larity. I cannot be subdued before them. My glory 
would he to daunt and dazzle the thousand jabberers 
about pictures and books.' 

Against these artistic and literary 'jabberers,' 
amongst whom Byron fancied Keats, probably, to 
be always living, flattering them and flattered by 
them, be has yet another outburst i — 

'Just so much as I am humbled by the genius 
above my grasp, am I exalted and look with hate and 
contempt upon the literary world. Who could wish 
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to be among the commonplace crovd of the littie 
funoaa, who are each indiriduallj lost in a throng 
made up of themselrea t ' 

And he loves Fanny Brawne the more, he telle 
her, because he believes that she has liked him for 
hia ovn sake and for nothing else. ' I have met 
with vomen vho I really think would like to be 
married to a Poem and to be given avay by a 
Novel' 

There is a tone of too much bitterness and 
defiance in all this, a tone which he with great 
propriety subdued and corrected when he wrote 
his beautiful pre&ce to Sndymicm. But the thing 
to be seized is, that Keats had flint and iron in 
him, that he had character ; that he was, as bis 
brother Qeoi^ says, 'as much like the Holy Ghost 
as Johnny Keatf,' — as that imf^ined sensuous 
weakling, the delight of the literary circles of 
Hampstead. 

It is a pity that Byron, who so misconceived 
Keatfl, should never have known how ahrewdly 
Keats, on the other hand, had characterised Aim, 
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u ' a fine thing ' in the sphere of * the worldly 
theatiical, and pantomimical' But indeed nothing 
is more remarkable in Keats than his clear- 
sightedness, Ms lucidity; and lucidity is in itoelf 
akin to character and to high and severe work 
In spite, therefore, of his overpowering feeling for 
beauty, in spite of his aensnousneas, in spite of his 
facility, in spite of his gift of expression, Xeats 
could say resolutely :— 

' I know nothing, I have read nothing; and I mean 
to follow Solomon's directions : " Get learning, get 
anderstanding." There is but one way for me. The 
road lies through application, study, and thought. I 
will pursue it.' 

And of Milton, instead of resting in Milton's 
incomparable phrases, Keats conld say, although 
indeed all the while ' looking upon fine phrases,' 
as he himself tells us, ' like a lovei'— 

' MUtou had an exquisite passion for what U pro- 
perly, in the sense of ease and pleasure, poetical 
luxury ; and with that, it appears to me, he would 
fain have been content, if he could, so doing, pre- 
serve hifl self-respect and feeling of 'duty performed ; 
but there was working in him, as it wore, that same 
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•ort of thing which operates in the great world to the 
end of a prophecy's being ftccomplished. Therefore 
he devoted himaelf rather to the ardoura than the 
pleaBorea of eong, solacing himself at intervals witli 
enpa of old wine.' 

In his own poetry, too, Eeats felt that place 
mnst be found for * the ardours rather than the 
pleasoies of song,' altbougb he was aware that he 
was not yet ripe for it — 

' Bat my fl^ ia not nnfurl'd 
On the Admiral-staff, and to philosophise 
I dare not yet' 

Even in bis pursuit of ' the pleasures of song,' 
however, there is that stamp of high work which 
is akin to character, which is character passing 
into intellectual production. * The hoi tort oj 
poetry — that,' he truly says, ' is all I care for, all I 
live for.' It is curious to observe how this severe 
addiction of bis to the best sort of poetiy affects 
him with a certain coldness, as if the addiction had 
been to mathematics, towards those prime objects 
of a sensuous and passionate poet's r^ard, love 
and women. He speaks of ' the opinion I have 
formed of the generality of women, who appear to 
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me as children to whom I would rather giTe a 
sugar-plum than mj time.' . He confesses ' a ten- 
dency to class women in my books with roses and 
sweetmeats — they never see themselves domioant' ; 
and he can understand how the anpopnlarity of 
his poems may be in part dne to 'the offence 
which the ladies,' not unnaturally * take at him ' 
from this cause. Even to Fanny Brawne he can 
write 'a Sint-worded letter,' when his 'mind is 
heaped to the full ' with poetry ; — 

' I know the generality of women would hate me 
for this ; that I should have so unsoftened, bo hard a 
mind as to forget them ; forget the brightest realitieG 
for the dull imaginations of my own brain. . ., . My 
heart seems now made of iron — I could not write  
proper answer to an invitation to IdaJia.' 

The truth is that ' the yearning passion for the ) 
Beautiful,' which was with Keats, as he himself ( 
truly says, the master-passion, is not a passion of ( 
the sensuous or sentimeDtal man, is not a passion ( 
of the sensuous or sentimental poet It is an in- ( 
tellectual a nd spiritual passion. It is ' connected 
and made one,' as Keate declares that in his case 
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it was, ' with the ambition of the intellect.' It is, 
aa he again aajrs, 'the mighty abitract idea ol 
Beantyin all thingB.' And in his last days Keate 
wrote : ' If I shoold die, I haye left no immortal 
woA behind me^notbing to make my Mends 
proud of my memoiy ; but I have loved the prin- 
eiple of beauty in all thingt, and if I had had time 
I would have made myself remembered.' He ha» 
made himEnlf remembered, and remembered as no 
merely sensuous poet could be ; and he has done 
it by having ' loved the principle of beauty in all 
things.' 

For to see things in their beauty is to see/ 
things in theii truth, and Keats knew it 'What 
the Imagination seizes u Beanty must be Truth,' 
he says in prose ; and in immortal verse he has 
said the same thing — 

'Beauty is truth, truth beauty, — that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.' 

Ko, it is not all ; but it is true, deeply true, and 
we have deep need to know it. And with beauty 
goes not only truth, joy goes with her also ; and 
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this too Eeats saw and said, as in the famous first 
tine of his Sndf/mion it stands written — 

' A thing of beantf is a joy for ever.' 

It ' is DO small thing to have so loved the ^ 
principle of beauty as to perceive the necessary ) 
relation of beauty with truth, and of both with I 
joy. Keats was a great spirit, and cou nts for fa r ' 
more than m any ev en of his admire re supp ose, 
becauee this just and high perception made itself 
dear to j jjiu- Therefore a dignity and a glory 
shed gleams over his life, and happiness, too, was 
not a stranger to it ' Nothing startles me beyond 
the moment,' he says ; ' the setting sun wUI always 
set me to rights, or if a sparrow come before my 
window I take part in its existence and pick about 
the gravel' But he had terrible bafflers, — con- 
suming disease and early deatL 'I think,' he 
writes to Beynolds, 'if I had a free and healthy 
and lasting organisation of heart, and lungs as 
strong aa an ox's, so as to be able to bear unhurt 
the shock of extreme thought and sensation with- 
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out wearmeBB, I could pass 017 life very nearly 
alone, though it should last eighty years. But 
I feel my body too weak to support me to the 
height; I am obliged continually to check myself, 
and be nothing.' He had against him even more 
than this ; he had against Mm the blind power 
which we call Fortnne, '0 that something for- 
tunate/ be cries in the dosing months of his life, 
' had ever happened to me or my brothers I — then 
I might hope, — bat despair is forced upon me as 
a habit' So baffled and so sorely tried, — while 
laden, at the same time, with a mighty formative 
thought requiring health, and many days, and 
favouring dicumstances, for its adequate mani- 
festation, — what wonder if the achievement of 
Keats be partial and incomplete ? 

NeverthelesB, let and hindered as he was, and 
with a short term and imperfect experience^ — 
■young,' as he says of himself, 'and writing at 
random, Btraining after particles of light in the 
midst of a great darkness, without knowing the 
bearing of any one assertion, of any one opinion,' 
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— notwithstanding all this, by Tirtu e of his feelJim 
for beauty and of Mb pero eptioa of the vital con- 
nectioQ of beauty with truth, Seats accompliahed 
00 much in poet ry, that in one of tha two grea t 
modes by which poetry inte rpreta, in the facu lty 
of natu raliatic inter p retation, in what we cal l 
natural magic, he laoks with Sbakespeara ' The 
tongue of £ean,' he says in an admirable criticism 
of tbat great actor and of his enchanting elocution, 
'the tongue of Kean must seem to hare robbed 
the Hybla bees and left them honeyless. There is 
an indescribable ffuato in bis voice ; — in BicJua^, 
" Be stirring with the lark to-morrow, gentle Noi^ 
folk ! " comes from bim as through the morning 
atmosphere towards which he yeama.' This mf^c, 
this ' indescribable ^usio in the voice,' Keats him- 
self, too, exbibita in hia poetic expression. No 
one else in English poetry, save Shakespeare, has 
in expression quite the fascinating felicity of Eeats, 
his perfection of loveliness. ' I think,' he said 
humbly, ' I shall be among the English poets after 
my death.' He is ; he is with Shakespearei 
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Foi the second great half of poetic interpreta- 
tion, for that faculty of moral interpretation which 
is in Shakespeare, and is informed by him with 
the same power of beauty as his naturalistic in- 
terpretation, £eate was not ripe. F or the a rcbi- 
tectonics of poetry, the&culty which presides at 
the evolution of works like the Agamemnon or 
Ltar, he was no t ripe . His Endymion, as he 
himself well saw, ie a failure, and his Hyperion, 
fine things as it contains, is not a success. But 
fin Bhorter tiiings, where the matured power of 
[moral interpretation, and the high architectonica 
which go with complete poetic developroeat, are 
.not req uired, be is pe riect_ He poems which 
follow prove it, — prove it far better by themselves 
than anything which can be said about them will 
prove it. Therefore I have chiefly spoken here of 
du man, and of the elements in him which explain 
.the production of such work. Shakespearian work 
it is ; not imitative, indeed, of Shakespeare, but 
Shakespearian, because its expression has that 
roDuded perfection and felicity of loveliness of 
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whifih SbakespdRTO is Uie great maatet. To show 
aaoh work is to praiM it. Let us now end by 
deUghtiiig oonelvea with a fragment of it, too 
broken to find a place among the pieces wMch 
fbUow, but far too beaatiful to be lost. It ia a 
fragment of an ode for May-day. might I, he 
sries to May, might I 

'. . . thy smilea 
Seek u they once were aonght, in Grecian islesi 
By bardfi who died content on pleasant sward, 
Leaving great verse unto a little clan I 
0, give me their old vigour, and unheard 
Save of the quiet primroae, and the span 

Of heaven, and few years, ' 
Bonnded by thee, my song should die away, 

Content as theirs, 
Kioh in the simple worship of a day t ' 
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I RginofBEB hearing Lord Macaolay say, aA«i 
Wordsworth's death, when subscriptions were 
being collected to found a memorial of him, that 
ten years earlier more money could have been 
raised in Cambridge alone, to do honour to Words- 
worth, than was now raised all through the 
country. Lord Macanlay had, as we know, bis 
own heightened and telling way of putting things, 
and we must always make allowance for it. But 
probably it is true that Wordsworth has ncTer, 
either before or since, been so accepted and 
popular, so established in possession of the minds 
of all who profess to care for poetry, as he was 

> The pntvx to The Potnu <ff Wordauortk, chawD ud 
*dltod b7 Matthtw Arnold. 187». 
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between Uie years 1830 and 1840, and at Cam* 
bridge^ From the very first, do doabt, lie had hit 
believers ahd.witnesaea Bnt I have myself beard 
him declare that, for he knew not bow many 
yean, his poetry had never brought him in enough 
to bny his shoe-strings. The poetry-reading pablie 
was very slow to recognise him, and waa very 
easily diawn away £n>m him. Scott effaced him 
with this public, Byion effaced him. 

The death of Byron, seemed, however, to make 
•n opening for Wordsworth. Scott, who had for 
some time ceased to produce poetry himself, and 
stood before the public as a great novelist ; Scott 
too genuine himself not to feel the profound 
genuineness of Wordsworth, and with an instinct- 
ive recognition of his firm hold on nature and of 
his local truth, always admired him sincerely, and 
praised him generously. The influence of Cole- 
ridge upon young men of ability waa then powers 
fal, and was still gathering strength ; this influence 
told entirely in favour of Wordsworth's poetry. 
Cambridge was a place where Coleridge's influence 
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bad great actioii, and where WoidBvorth'a poetry, 
tlierefore, flourislied especially. But even amongst 
the general public its sale grew large, the emi- 
Denoe of its author waa widely recognised, and 
Rydal Mount became an object of pilgrim^e. I 
remember Wordsvorth relating how one of the 
pilgrims, a clergyman, asked bim if he had ever 
written anything besides the Cfwide to the Lakes. 
Yes, he answered modestly, he had written verses- 
Not every pilgrim was a reader, but the TC^e 
was established, and the stream of pilgrims came. 
Mr. Tennyson's decisive appearance dates from 
1842. One cannot say that he efiaced Wordsworth 
as Scott and Byron had effiiced him. The poetry of 
Wordsworth had been so long before the public, the 
sofTrage of good judges was so steady and so strong 
in its favour, that by 1842 the verdict of poateri^, 
one may almost say, had been already pronounced, 
and Wordsworth's English fame was secure. Bat 
the vogue, the ear and applause of the great body 
of poetry-readers, never quite thoroughly perhaps 
his, he gradually lost more and more, and Mi 
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TennyeoD gained titem. Mi, Tennyson drew to 
himself, and away from Wordsworth, the poetry- 
reading ptiblic, and the new generations. Even in 
1850, when Wordsworth died, tiiis diminutioa ol 
popularity was visible, and occasioned the remark 
of Lord Macaulay which I quoted at starting. 

The diminution has coutinued. The influence 
of Coleridge has waned, and Wordsworth's poetry 
can no longer draw succour &om this ally. The 
poetry has not, however, wanted eulogists ; and it 
may be said to have brought its eulogists luck, for 
almost every one who has praised Wordsworth's 
poetry has praised it well. But the public has re- 
mained cold, or, at least, undetermined. Even 
the abundance of Mr. Palgrave's fine and skil- 
Mly chosen specimeDS of Wordsworth, in the 
Golden Treasury, surprised many readers, and 4^ 
gave offence to not a few. To tenth-rate critics 
and compilers, for whom any violent shock to 
the public taste would be a temerity not to be 
risked, it is still quite permissible to speak of 
Wordsworth's poetry, not only with ignorance, bat 
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with impertinence. On the Continent he ii 
almost unknown. 

II cannot think, then, that Wordsworth has, np 
to this time, at all obtained his deserts. ' ^lorjr,' 
said M. Kenan the other day, ' glory after all ii 
the thing which has the best chance of not being 
altogether vanity.' Wordsworth was a homely 
man, and himself would certainly never have 
thought of talking of glory as that which, after all, 
has the best chance of not being alt(^ther vanity. 
Tet we may well allow that few things are less 
vain than real glory. Let us conceive of the whole 
group of civilised nations as being, for intellectual 
and epititual purposes, one great confederationf 
bound to a joint action and working towards a 
common result ; a confederation whose members 
^ have a due knowledge both of the past, out of 
which they all proceed, and of one another. Thii 
J was the ideal of Goethe, and it is an ideal which 
will impose iteelf upon the tboughte of our modem 
societies more and more. Then to be recognised 
by the verdict of such a confederation as a master, 
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or even as a serionsl; and eminentlf Tortliy voA-/ 
man, Id one's own line of iutellectaal or e 
activity, is indeed glory ; a gloiy whicli i 
be difBcult to rate too highly. For what could be 
more beaeficeat, more salutary ? ^e world is 
forwarded by having its atteation fixed on the 
best things ; and here is a tribunal, &ee &om all 
suspicion of national and proTincial partiality, 
putting a stamp on the best thii^, and recom- 
mending them for general honoor and acceptance. 
A nation, again, is furthered by recognition of its 
real gifts and successes ; it is encouraged to develop 
them further. And here is an honest verdict, tell- 
ing us which of our supposed successes are really, 
in the judgment of the great impartial world, and 
not in our own private judgment only, successes, 
and which are not. 

It is BO easy to feel pride and satisfaction in 
one's own things, so hard to make sure that one is 
right in feeling it 1 We have a great empire. 
But BO had ]tfebnchadnezzar. We extol the ' nn- 
rivalled happiness' of oni national civiliwition. 
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Bat then wmeB a candid Mend, and remarks tliat 
onr upper class is materialised, our middle dasa 
Tulgarised, and our lower (^ass bmtalised. We are 
proad of our paintiDg, our music. But we find that 
in the judgment of other people our painting is 
questionable, and onr music non-exiBtent. We are 
proud of our men of science. And here it tuma 
out that the world is with ns ; we find that in the 
judgment of other people, too, Newton among the 
dead, and Mr. Darwin among the living, hold as 
high a place as they hold in our national opinion. 
Finally, we are proud of our poets and poetry. 

/ Now poetry is nothing less than the most perfect 
speech of man, that in which he comes nearest 

\ to being able to utter the truth. It is no email 
thing, therefore, to succeed eminently in poetry. 
And. so much is required for duly estimating aao- 
cess here, that about poetry it is perhaps hardest 
to arrive at a sure general verdict, and takes 
longest Meanwhile, our own conviction of the 
superiority of our national poets is not decisive, it 
almost certain to be mingled, as we see constantly 
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in English eulogy of Sbakeapeare, wiUi much of 
provincial iniatoatioD. And we know what was 
&e opinion cnrrent amongst our neighbours the 
French — 'people of taste, acntenesa, and quick 
literary tact — not a hundred years ago, about our 
great poeta. The old BiographU UmveneUe notices 
the pretension of the English to a place for their 
poeta among the chief poeta of the world, and aays 
that this is a pretension which to no one but an 
Englishman can ever seem admissible. And the 
acomful, disparaging things aaid by foreigners 
about Shakespeare and Milton, and abont onr 
national over-estiniate of them, have been often 
quoted, and will be in every one's remembrance. 

A great change has taken place, and Shake- 
speare is now generally recognised, even in France, 
as one of the greatest of poets. Yes, some anti- 
Gallican cynic wiU say, the French rank him with 
Comeille and with Victor Hugo I Bat let me 
have the pleasure of quoting a sentence about 
Shakespeare, which I met with by accident not 
long ago in the Corretpmdani, a French review 
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which not a dozen Engliflh people, I suppose, look 
at The writer is praising Shakespeare's prose. 
With Shakespeare, he says, ' prose comes in when- 
ever the subject, being more familiar, is unsoited 
to the majestic English iambic' And he goes 
on : ' Shakespeare is the king of poetic rhj'thm 
and style, as well as the king of the realm of 
thonght ; along with his daszling prose, Shake- 
speare has succeeded in giving ns the most varied, 
the most harmonious verse which has ever soauded 
upon the hnman ear since the verse of the Greeks.' 
M. Henry Cochin, the writer of this sentence, 
deserves our gratitude for it ; it would not be easy 
to praise Shakespeare, in a single sentence, more 
justly. And when a foreigner and a Frenchman 
writes thus of Shakespeare, and when Goethe says 
of Milton, in whom there was so much to repel 
Qoethe rather than to attract him, that ' nothing 
has been ever done so entirely in the sense of the 
Greeks as Samton Agonietet,' and that ' Milton is 
in very truth a poet whom we must treat with all 
reverence,' tihen we understand what constitutes 
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a European recognitioD of poata and poetry as 
oontrndistingaiBhed ttom a merely national recog- 
nitioD, and that in favour both of Milton and of 
Shakespeare the judgment of the high court of 
appeal has finally gone. 

I come back to M. Benan'e praiae of glory, 
from which I started. Yes, real glory is a most 
aeriouB thing, glory authenticated by the Amphio* 
tyonic Court of final appeal, definitJTe gloiy. 
And eTen for poets and poetry, long and difficult 
as may be the process of arriving at the right 
award, the right award comes at last, the definitiTe 
glory rests where it is deserved. Every establish- 
ment of Boch a real gloiy is good and wholesome 
for mankind at large, good and wholesome for the 
nation which produced the poet crowned with it. 
To the poet himself it can seldom do harm ; for 
he, poor man, is in his grave, probably, hmg before 
his glory crowns him. 

Wordsworth has been in his grave for some 
thirty yeaiSj and certainly his lovers and admirers 
cannot flatter themselves that this great and 
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' steady light of gloty as yet shines over him. He 

is not fully recognised at home ; he is not recx^- 

^ nised at all abroad. lYet I firmly believe that the _ 

I poetical performaoce of Wordsworth is, a fter th at 



of Shakespeare and Milton,(of which all the world 
now recc^nises the worth, /hndoubtedly t he most 
considerable in our language from the Elizabethan 
I age to the present time. Chaucer is anterior ; 
and on other grounds, too, he cannot well be 
brought into the comparison. But taking the roll 
of our chief poetical names, besides Shakespeare 
and Milton, &om the i^e of ElizabetJi downwards, 
I and going through it, — Spenser, Dryden, Pope, 
/ Qray, Goldsmith, Cowper, Bums, Coleridge, Scott, 
 Campbell, Moore, Byron, Shelley, Keats (I men- 
tion those only who are dead), — I think it oettoin 
that Wordsworth's name deserves to stand, and 
will finally stand, above them alL Several of (he 
poets named have gifte and excellenoes whidi 
Wordsworth has not Bat taking the perfonnaooe 
of each as a whole, I say that Wordsworth Beems 
to me to have left a body of poetical work aupeiioi 
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in power, in mterest, in the qaalitiee which glT^ 
enduring freshness, to that which any one of thq 
others has left. 

But this is not enough to say. I think it cer- 
tain, further, that if we take the chief poetical 
names of the Continent since the death of Moli^, 
and, omitting Goethe, coo&ont the remaining 
names with that of Wordsworth, the result is the 
same. Let us take Klopstocb, Leasing, Schiller,! 
Uhland, Eiickert, and Heine for Germany; Fili-/!**^ 
caia, Alfieri, Manzoni, and Leopardi for Italy ; 
Bacine, Boileau, Voltaire, Andr^ Chenier, B^ 
anger, lamartine, Musset, M, Victor Hugo (he 
has been so long celebrated that although he still 
lives I may be permitted to name him) for France. 
Several of these, t^ain, have evidently gifte and 
excellences to which Wordsworth can make no 
pretension. But in real poetical achievement it ? 
seems to me indubitable that to Wor dsworth, here ) 
f^ain, belon gs the palm . It seems to me that 
Wordsworth has left behind him a body of poeti- 
cal work whidi wears, and will wear, better on 
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the whole than the performance of any one ol 
theae personages, bo fax more brilliant and cele- 
brated, most of them, than the homely poet of 
RydaL Wordsworth's performance in poetry ia 
on the whole, in power, in interest, in the qualities 
which give enduring &e8hnesB, superior to thein. 
This is a high claim to make for Wordsworth. 
But if it ia a just claim, if Wordsworth's place 
among the poets who have appeared in the last 
two or three centories is after Shakespeare, Moli&re, 
Milton, Goethe, indeed, but before all the rest, 
then in time Wordsworth will have his due. We 
shall recognise him in his place, as we recognise 
Shakespeare and Milton ; and nob only we our- 
selves shall recognise him, but he will be ncog' 
nised by Europe also. Meanwhile, those who 
recognise him already may do well, perhaps, to 
ask themselves whether there are not in the case 
of Wordsworth certain special obstacles which 
hinder or delay hia due recognition by others, and 
whether these obstacles are not in some measure 
removable. 
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Tbe Excursion .and tbe Ffelude, hia poems of 
greatest bulk, are by no meaoB Wordswortb'fl beet 
work. His beet wo rk ia in his ahorter pieces, and 
many indeed are the re of Jhaaa which are of firsfc '^ 
rate e xcellence. But in his seven Tolomes the 
pieces of high merit are mii^led with a mass of \ 
pieces very inferior to tbem ; so inferior to them \ 
that it seems wonderful bow the same poet should 
have produced both. Shakespeare frequently has 
lines and passages in a strain quite &lse, and 
which are entirely unworthy of him. Bat one 
can imagine his smiling if one could meet him in 
the Elysian Fields and tell him so ; smiling and 
replying that he knew it perfectly well himself 
and what did it matter ? Bat with Wordsworth 
the case is different. Work altogether inferior, 
work quite uninspired, flat and dull, is prodaced 
by him with evident unconsciousness of its 
defects, and he presents it to us with the same 
faith and seriousness as his best work. Now a 
drama or an epic fill tbe mind, and one does not 
look beyond them; but in a collectioQ of short 
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pieces the impressioii made by one piece reqairea 
to be continaed and sttstaiaed by the piece folloir- 
ing. In leading Wordaworth the impression made 
by one of hia fine pieces is too often dulled and 
spoiled by a very inferior piece coming after it ^ 

Wordsworth composed verses during a space of 
some sixty years ; and it is no exaggeration to 
say that within one single decade of those years, 
between 1798 and 1808, 'almost all his really first- 
rate work waa produced. A mass of inferior work 
remains, work done before and after this golden 
prime, imbedding the first-rate work and clogging 
it, obstructing our approach to it, chilling, not 
nnfi«qaently, the high-wrought mood with which 
we leave it. To be recognised far and wide as 
a great poet, to be possible and receivable as a 
classic, Wordsworth needs to be relieved of a great 
deal of the poetical ba^age which now encumbers 
him. To administer this relief is indispensable, 
unless be is to continue to be a poet for the few 
only,-— a poet valued far below his real worth by 
the world. 
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There ia another thing, Wordsworth claBsified I 
his poems not Bccording to any commonly received ' 
plan of arrangement, but according to a scheme of 
mental physiology. He has poems of the fanc^, 
poems of the imagination, poems of sentiment and 
reflection, and so on. His categories are ingeuiona 
but far-fetched, and the result of his employment 
(tf them is unsatiBfactory. Poems are separated 
one from another vbich posaeas a kinship of 
subject or of treatment far more vital and deep 
than the supposed unity of mental origin, which 
was Woidsworth's reason for joining them with 
others. 

The tact of the G-reeks in matters of tiiifl kind 
was infallible. We may rely upon it that we 
shall not improve upon the classification adopted 
by the Greeks for kinds of poetry ; that their 
categories of epic, dramatic, lyric, and so forth, 
have a natural propriety, and should . be adhered 
ta It may sometimes seem doubtful to which of 
two categories a poem belongs ; whether this or 
that poem is to be called, for instance, narrative 
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or lyric, lyric or elegiac. But there is to be found 
in every good poem a atrain, a predominant note, 
whicb detenninea the poem as belonging to one oi 
these kinds rather than the other ; and here is 
the best proof of the value of the claaaifioatioa, 
aod of the advantage of adhering to it Woids- 
/wortb's poems will nevei produce their due effect 
1 ontil they are freed &om Uieir present artificial 
/ arrangement, and grouped more uaturally. 

Disengaged &om the quantity of inferior work 
which now obscures tham, the best poems of 
Wordsworth, I hear many people say, would 
indeed stand out in great beauty, but they would 
prove to be very few in number, scarcely mate 
than half a dozen, i I maintain, on the other hand, 
that what strikes me with admiration, what estab- 
lishes in my opinion Wordsworth'-e superiori^, 
is the great and ample body of powerful work 
which remains to him, even after all hia inferioi 
work has been cleared away, ff He gives us so 
much to rest upon, so much which communicatee 
his spirit and eng^es ours ! 
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This ia of very great importance. If it were a 
compaiison of Bingle pieces, or of three or four 
pieces, by each poet, I do not say that Words- 
vorth would stand decisively above G-ray, or 
BoTDS, or C!oleridge, or Keats, oi Manzoni, or 
Heine. It is in his ampler body of poverM 
Tork that I find his snperiority. His good work 
itself, his work which connts, is not aU of it, of 
course, of equal v&bib. Some kinds of poetry ar e \4r^''^ 
in th emselves lower kinds than others. The I 
ballad kin d ia a lower kind; the didactic kin d,P^^yygj 

-iiii :. . 1^ I'—j Ti_.i * «.!.:. i.u. '^ 



atill more, is a low er kin d. Poetry of this latter 
sort counts, too, sometimes, by its biographical 
interest partly, not by its poetical interest pure 
and simple ; but then this can only be when the 
poet producing it has the power and importance 
of Wordsworth, a power and importance which he 
assuredly did not establish by such didactic poetry 
alone. Altc^ther, it is, I say, by the great body 
of powerful and significant work which remains to 
him, after every reduction and deduction has been 
made, that Wordsworth's superiority is proved. 
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To exhibit thia body of Wordsworth's best 
work, to clear away obstructions from around it, 
and to let it speak for itaelT, is what eveiy lover 
of Wordsworth should desire. Until this has 
been done, Wordsworth, whom we, to whom he 
is dear, all of us know and feel to be so great a 
poet, has not had a fair chance before the world. 
When once it has been done, he will make his 
way best, not by our advocacy of him, but by hia 
own worth and power. We may safely leave him 
to make his way thus, we who believe that t 
superior worth and power in poetty finds in man- 
kind a sense responsive to it and disposed at last 
to recognise it Yet at the outset, before he has 
been duly known and recognised, we may do | 
Wordsworth a service, perhaps, by indicating in | 
what his superior power and worth will be foimd 
to consist, and in what it will not 

Long ago, in speaking of Homer, I said that 
the noble and profound application of ideas to life 
is the most essential part of poetic greatness. / I 
■aid that a great poet receives his distinctive' 
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character of auperiorit? from his application, under 
the conditions immutahly fixed by the laws of 
poetic beauty and poetic truth, &om his applica- 
tion, I aay, to Ms subject, whatever it may be, of i ' 
the ideas 

' On man, on nature, and on human life,' 

which he has acquired for himself The line 
quoted is Wordsworth's own ; and his superiority 
arises from his powerful use, in his best pieces, 
his powerful application to his subject, of ideas 
' OD man, on nature, and on human life.' 

Voltaire, with his signal acuteness, most truly 
remarked that 'no nation has treated in poetry 
moral ideas with more energy and depth than the 
English nation.' And he adds : ' There, it seems 
to' me, is the great merit of the English poets.' 
Voltaire does not mean, by 'treatii^ in poetry 
moral ideas,' the composing moral and didactic 
poems ; — ^that brings ns but a very little way in 
poetry. He means jnst the same thing as was 
meant when I spoke above * of the noble and' pro- 
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found application of ideas to life ' ; and he means 

the application of these ideas under the conditions 

fixed for us by the laws of poetic beauty and 

poetic troth. If it is said that to call these ideas 

moral ideas is to introduce a strong and injurious 

limitation, I answer that it is to do nothing of the 

kind, because moral ideas are really so 'main a 

part of human life. The question, how to live, is 

itself a moral idea ; and it is the question which 

most interests every man, and with which, in 

some way or other, he is perpetually occupied, 

A large sense is of course to be given to the 

term moral. Whatever bears upon the question, 

' how to live,' comes under it. 

' Nor love thy life, nor hate ; but, what thou hv'st. 
Live well ; how long or shorty permit to heaven.' 

In those fine lines Milton utters, as every one at 
once perceives, a moral idea. Tes, but so too, 
when Keats consoles the forward -bending lover 
OD the G-recian ITm, the lover arrested and pre- 
seated in immortal relief by the sculptor's hand . 
before he can kiss, with the line. 
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' Fot ever wilt thou lore, aod she be f&ir ' — 

be utters a moral idea. When Shakespeare sayi^ 
that 

' We are such stuff 

As dreams are made of, and out little life 

la rounded with a sleep,' 

he utters a moral idea, 

Voltaire was right in thinking that the eneigetic 
and profound treatment of moral ideas, in this 
lai^e sense, is what distinguishes the Ei^lish 
poetry. He sincerely meant praise, not dispraise 
or hint of limitation ; and they err who suppose 
that poetic limitation is a necessary consequence 
of the fact, the taat being granted as Voltaire 
states it. If what distingoishes the greatest poets 
is their powerful and profound application of ideas 
to life, which sorely no good critic will deny, then 
to prefix to the term ideas here the term moral 
makes hardly any difference, because human life 
itself is in so |neponderating a degre^ moral 

It is important, therefore, to hold &8t to this 
that poetry is at bottom a criticism of life ; that 
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the greatness of a poet lies in his powerful and 
beautiful applicat ion of ideas to life, — to the -qu ea- 
tion : How to liva Morals are often treated in a 
narrow and false EeuMod ; they are bound up witii 
systems of thought and belief which have had 
their day ; they are fallen into the hands of pedants 
and professional dealers; they grow tiresome to 
some of us. We find attraction, at times, even in 
a poetry of revolt against them ; in a poetry which 
might take for its motto Omar Kheyam's words : 
' Let us make up in the tavern for the time which 
we have wasted in the mosque.' Or we find 
attractions in a poetry indifferent to them ; in a 
poetry where the contents may be what th^ will, 
but where the form ia studied and exquisite. We 
delude ourselves in either case ; and the best core 
for our delusion ia to let our minds rest upon that 
great and inexhaustible word life, until we learn 
to enter into its meanii^. A poe try of revolt 
against moral ideas is a poetr y of revolt against 
l^e ; a poetry of indiffenooe towards moral idwa 
is a poetry of indi fference towards, itfe 
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_£^ctetae had a happy figure for things like 
the play of the Bensea, or literary fordi and flniah, 
or aigumentatiTe ingeDoity, in oompariaon with 
' the beet and maatet thing ' foi ns, u be called 
it, the concern, how to live. Some people were 
4&aid of Qxena, be said, or they disliked and 
undervalued them. Such people were wroog; tbey 
were unthankful or cowardly. But the things 
might also be over-prized, and treated aa final 
when tbey are not They bear to life the relation 
wbicb inns bear to hom& ' Ab if a man, journey- 
ing home, and finding a nice inn on the road, and 
liking it, were to stay for ever at the inn I Man, 
thou hast forgotten thine object ; thy journey was 
not to this, but through this. "But this inn is 
taking." And how many other inna, too, are 
taking, and how many fields and meadows! but 
as places of passage merely. ¥ou have an object, 
which is this : to get home, to do your duty to your 
family, friends, and fellow-countrymen, to attain 
inward ft«edom, seraai^, happiness, contentment. 
Style talffis your fancy, argning takes yoor fiuu^, 
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and ;ou foi^t your home and want to make youi 
abode -with them and to stay witli them, on the plea 
that they aie taking. Who denies that they are 
takii^l but as places of passage, as inns. And 
when I say this, you suppose me to be attacking 
the cate for style, the can for argoment I am 
not ; I attack the restii^ in them, the not looking 
to the end which is beyond them.' 

Now, when we come across a poet like Th^- 
phile Gautier, we have a poet who has taken up 
his abode at an inn, and nerer got farther. There 
may be inducements to this or that one of U8, at On& 
01 that moment, to find delight in him, to cleave to 
him ; but after all, we do not change the truth 
about him, — we only stay ourselveB in his inn 
along with him. And when we come aorosa a 
poet like Wordsworth, who sings 

' Of truth, of grandeur, beauty, lova and hope. 
And melancholy fear subdued by faith, 
Of blessed consolationB in distress. 
Of moral strength and intellectual power, 
Of joy in widest commonalty spread '— 

then we have a poet intent on ' thp best and 
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master thing,' and who prosecutes his journey 
homa We say, for brevity's sake, that he deals | 
with l^e, becauise he deals with Uiat in which life | 
really cooststB. ThiB is what Voltairo means tc 
piaise in the English poets, — this dealing with 
what is really life. But always it is the mark of 
the greatest poets that they deal with it ; and to 
say that the English poets are remarkable for 
dealing with it, is only another way of saying, 
what is true, that in poetry the English genius 
has especially shown its power. 1 

Wordsworth deals with it, and his greatness 
lies in his dealing with it so powerfoUy. I have 
named a number of celebrated poets above all of 
whom he, in my opinion, deserves to be placed. 
He is to be placed above poets like Voltaire, Dry- 
den, Pope, Leasing, Schiller, because these &mous 
personages, with a thousand gifts ood merits, 
never, or scarcely ever, attain the distinctive ac- 
cent and utterance of the high and genuine poet»— 

' Quiqne pii vatea et Phoabo digna locnti,' 
at all. Bums, Keats, Heine, not to speak of 
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others in out list, have this accent; — who con 
donbt it 1 And at the same time they have trea- 
sures o f hnm om, felic ity, passion, for wfaich in 
,Wonls'woTth we shall look in vain. Where, then, 
; is Words worth's Bnperiority T It is here ; he deals 
with more of life than they do ; he d eals with lif e, 
as a whole, more powerfullT . 
'•''^■*^<:y X No W nrdswortbjan wiU donbt this. Nay, the 
fervent Wordaworthian will odd, as Mr, Leslie 
Stepheit does, that Wordsworth's poetry is precions 
becatise his philosophy is sonnd ; tliat his ' ethical, 
system is as distincttve and capable of ezpositioa 
as Bishop Butler's ' ; that his poetiy is informed 
by ideas which ' fall spontaneously into a scientific 
system of thought' But we must he on our 
guard against the Wordswortbians, if we want to 
secure for Words<irorth his due rank as a poet. 
The Wordswortbians are apt to praise him for the 
wrong things, and to lay far too much stress upon 
what they call his philosophy. His poetiy is the 
reality, his philosophy, — so far, at least, as it may 
put on the form and habit of ' a scientific system 
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of thought,' ftad the more that it puts them on, 
— is the illusion. Perhaps ve shall one day 
learn to make this proposition general, and to 
say : poetry isJhfiJsality, phiinnnpi^jr tha iHnoi,^^ \ 
But in Wordsworth's case, at any rate, ^e_ifflti- j \y/i>  
not_4o him ju stice ong ^ we_djsittisa _bja. formair 
philmoplijL- 

The Exi^rdon. abounds with philosophy, and 
therefore the Excwr^ffn, is to the Wordsworthian 
what-it never can be to the disinterested lover of 
poetry, — a satisfactory work. ' Duty exists,' says 
Wordsworth, in the Excwnion ; and then he pro- 
ceeds thus — 

* . , . Inunutably aurviTe, 
For our support, the meaaures and the forms, 
Which an abstract Intelligence BUpplies, 
Whose kingdom is, where time and space ara doL 

And the Wordsworthian ta delighted, and thinks 
that here is a sweet imioD of philosophy and 
poetry. But Ihe disinterested lover of poetry will 
feel that the hues carry us really not a step farther 
than the proposition which they would interpret ; 
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that tfaey ore a tissue of elevated but abstract ver- 
biage, alien to the very sature of poetry. 

Or let us come direct to the centre of Words- 
worth's philosophy, as ' an ethical system, as dis- 
tinctiTe and capable of systematical exposition as 
Bishop Butler's' — 

< . . . One adequate rapport 
For the calamities of mortal life 
EzistB, one only , — an assured belief 
That the priKeiaion of our fate, howe'er 
Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power ; 
Whose everluting purposes q^t^ce 
All accidents, co nvertin g them to good' 

That is doctrine snob as we hear in church too, 
religious and philosophic doctrine; and the at- 
tached Wordsworthian lovee passages of such 
doctrine, and brings them forward in proof of his 
poef 8 exceUenc& But_howeTU- trne- the doctrine 
may be, it has, as here presented, none of the 
characters ot poetic truth, the kind of truth which 
ve require from a poet, and in which Wordsworth 
b really strong. 
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Even the ' intimations ' of the fomous Ode, 
those vorner-stoaes of the suppoeed philosophic 
syBtem of WordsTTorth, — the idea of the high '. 
instincts and afTections coming out in childhood, 
testifying of a divine home recently left, and fad- ' 
ing away as onr life proceeds, — this idea, of un-^ 
deniable beauty as a play of fancy, has itself not 
the character of poetic truth of the beat kind ; it v 
has no real solidity. The iuatinct of delight in 
Nature and hra heauty had no doubt extraordi- 
aary strength in Wordsworth himself as a child. 
I3itt to say that uniTersally this instinct is mighty 
in childhood, and tends to die away afterwards, it V 
to say what is extremely doubtful In many 
people, perhaps with the majority of educated 

persons, fty Imrnnf nfttiira ia npftrly impurpaptihla \ 
at te n years old , b ut strong and operatJTe at thiriy . 
Id general ve may say of these high instincts of 
early childhood, the base of the alleged systematic 
philosophy of Wordsworth, what Thncydides says 
of the early achievements of the G-reek race : ' It 
is impossible to speak with certainty of what is 
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80 remote ; but from all that we oan really investi- 
gate, I should say that they were no very great 
things.' 

Finally, the ' aoientific system of thought ' in 
Wordsworth gives us at last such poetry as this, 
which the devout Woidsworthian accepts — 

' for tbo coming of that glorious time 
When, prizing koowledge as her noblest wealth 
And beet protection, this Imperial Kealm, 
While she exacts allegiance, shall admit 
An obligation, on her part, to teach 
Them who are bom to serve her and obey -, 
Binding herself by statute to Becure, 
For all the children whom her soil maintains, 
The rudiments of lettoro, and inform 
The mind with moral and religious truth' 

Wordsworth calls Voltaire dull, and surely the 
prodactioQ of these nn- Voltairian lines must have 
been imposed on him as a ju<^ment 1 One can 
hear them being quoted at a Social Science Cod- 
gress ; one can call up the whole scene. A great 
room in one of our dismal provincial towns ; dusty 
ifir and jaded afternoon daylight ; benches full of 
men with bald beads and women in spectacles; 
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tm orator lifting up his fiace from a manuscript 
written within and without to declaim theae lines 
of Wordsworth; and in the Boul of any poor 
child of nature who may have wandered in 

thither, an unutterable sense of lamentation, and 

mourning, and woe ! 

' But turn we,' aa Wordsworth says, ' from these 
bold, bad men,' the haunters of Social Science 
Congresses. And let us be on our guard, too, y 
against the exhibitors and eztollera of a ' scientific 
system of thought ' in Wordsworth's poetry, The \ -L 
poetry will never be seen aright while they thus 
exhibit it. The cauae of its greatness is simple, 
and may be told quite simply. Wordsworth's 
poetry is great because of the ertraordinary power 
with which Wordsworth feela the jny ^fferfid tn 
iujn^^tiU£a„the joy offered to us in the jimple ., 
pri mary affections and duties ; and becaone of the < 
extraordinary power with which, in case after case, 
he shows us this joy, and renders it so as to make / 
us share it. " 

The source of joy from which he thus draws is 
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the truest and most unfailing source of joy ac- 
cessible to man. It is also accessible universally, 
WoidsTortli brings us word, therefore, according 
to bis own strong and characteristic line, ha brings 
OS word 

' Of joy in widest commonultj spread.' 

Here is an immense advant^e for a poet Words- 
. worth tells of what all seek, and tells of it at its 
tmeet and best source, and yet a source where all 
may go and draw for it 

Nevertheless, we are not to suppose that every- 
thing is precious which Wordsworth, standing 
even at this perennial and beautiful source, may 
give us. Wordsworthians are apt to talk as if it 
must be. They will speak with the same rever- 
ence of The Saiior's Mother, for example, as of 
Lucy Gray. They do their master harm by such 
Wk of discrimination. Lucy Oray a a beantifol 
success ; Hu Sailor's Mother is a bilnie. To give 
aright what he wishes to give, to interpret and 
render successfully, is not always within Worda- 
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north's OWB comtoaad. It is within no poet's 
command ; here ia the part of the Muse, the in- 
spiration, the Qod, the 'not onrselves.' In Words* 
worth's case, the accident, for so it may almost be 
called, of inspitation, is of peculiar importance. ' 
So poet, perhaps, is bo evidently filled with a new 
and BEcred energy when the inspiration is npoo 
him ; no poet, when it fails him, is so left ' weak 
as is a breaking wave.' I remember hearing him 
say that 'Qoethe'a poetry was not inevitable 
enong h.' The remark is striking and true ; no 
line in Goethe, as Goethe said himself, but its 
maker knew well how it came there. Wordsworth 
is right, Goethe's poetry ia not inevitable ; not inevi- 
table enough. But Wordsworth's poetry, when he 
ifi at his beat, ia inevitable, as inevitable as Kature 
herself. It might seem that Nature not only gave , 
him the matter for hia poem, but wrote his poem ' 
for him. P e haa no atyle . \He was too convetaant i 

with Milton oot to catch ai, dmea bis master's " *"**«* ^ 
manner, and he haa fine Miltonic lines ; but he ' ^' 

has Qo asaured poetic style of bis own, like Milton. 
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When he seeks to have a style he falls into pon- 
derosity and pomposity. In the Mccursiem we 
have his style, as an artistic product of bis own 
creation; and although Jeffi^ey completely fniled 
to recognise Wordsworth's real greatness, he was 
yet not wrong in saying of the Excwrsion, as a work 
of poetic style : ' This will never do.' And yet 
magical as is that power, which Wordsworth has 
/ not, of assured and possessed poetic style, he has 
something which is an equivalent for it 

Every one who has any sense for these things 
feels the subtle turn, the heightening, which is 
given to a poet's versa by hia genius for style. 
We can feel it in the 

' After life's fitful fever, he sleeps well *— 
of Shakespeare ; in the 

' . . . though fall'n on evil days, 
On evil days thoi^h fall'n, and evil tongues ' — 

of Milton. It is the incomparable charm of 
Milton's power of poetic style which gives snob 
worth to ParadtM Etgaintd, and makes a great 
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poem of a vork in which Milton's im^inatlon doei 
not soar high. Wordawoith has in constant poa- , 
session, and at conimand, no Bt7le of this kind ; bat 
he had too poetic a nature, and had read the great 
poets too well, not to catch, as I have alread; re- 
marked,8omethingof it occasionally. We find it not 
onljin his Miltouic lines ; ve find it in snch a phiase 
as this, where the mauner is his own, not Milton's — 

' . . . the fierce confederate atorm 
Of Borrow barricadoed evermore 
Within the walla of cities ;' 

although even heie, perhaps, the power of style 
which is undeniable, is more properly that of elo- 
quent prose than the subtle heightening and 
change wrought bygenuine poetic style. It is style, 
again, and the elevation given by style, which 
chiefly makes the effectiveness of Laodameia. Still 
the right sort of verse to choose from Wgrdswortb, 
if we are to seize bis ^e and most characteristic 
form of expression, is a line like this ^om Michad-r- 

'And never lifted up a single stone.' 
There is nothing subtle in it, no heightening, no 
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stady of poetic style, strictly so called, at all ; jet 
it is expressioD of the highest and most truly ez- 
presnTe kind, 

Wordsworth owed much to Bums, and a ■tyU 
of perfect plainness, relying for effect solely on 
the weight and force of that which witii entira 
fidelity it utters, Bums conid show bin. 

'"Die poor inhabitant below 
Was quick to learn and wise to knov, 
And keenly felt the friendly glow 

And softer flame ; 
But thoughtless follies laid him low 

And atain'd his n&m&' 

Every one will be oonscions of a likeness here to 
Wordsworth ; and if Wordaworth did great things 
with this nobly plain manner, we must remember, 
what indeed he himself would always have been 
forward to acknowledge, that Bums used it before 

Still WordsworUt's use of it has something 
unique and unmatchable. Nature herself seems, 
I say, to take the pen out of^his hand, and to 
write for him with her own bare, sheer, penetrat 
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ing power. This arises from two causes ; from \^ ' 

hKn pmfnnnH qipi-^TTIIlT'lT With whlcll WordjlTOtth JT' 

feels his subject, and aJao from the profooudly / ' 
sincere and natural character of his subject itselV' 
He con and will treat such a subject with nothing 
but the most plain, first-hand, almost austere 
naturalness. His expression may often be called 
bald, as, for instance, in the poem of BaoliUion 
and Independence ; bufc it is bald as the bare 
mountain tops are bald, with a baldness which is 
full of grandeur. 

Wherever we meet with the successful balance, ^ 
in Wordsworth, of profound tmUi of aubjeot with - 
profound truth of execution, he is unique. Hia 
best poems are those which moti perfectly exhibit 
this balance. I have a warm admiration foi 
Laodameia and for the great Ode ; but if I am to 
Cell the very truth, I find iModavuta not wholly 
free from something artificial, and the great Ode 
not %holly free firom something declamatory. If 
Utad to pick out poems of a kind most perfectly 
ta show Wordfivorth'a unique power, I should 
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I rather choose poems such as Michael, The Fon-i^ 
tain, The Highland Reaper. And poems with the 
peculiar and uniqae beauty vhich distmguishea 
tJiese, Wordsworth produced in considerable num- 
ber ; besides very many other poems of which the 
worth, although not bo rare as the worth of these, 
is still exceedingly high. 

On the whole, then, as I said at the beginnii^, 
not only is Wordsworth eminent by reason of the 
goodness of his best work, bnt he is eminent also 
by reason of the great body of good work which 
he has left to as. With the ancients I will not 



compare him. In many respects the ancients are 
ifar above ua, and yet there is something that we 
demand which they can never give. Leaving the 
ancients, let us come to the poets and poetry 
of Christendom. Dante, Shakespeare, Moli^re, 
!N([iIton, Goethe, are altogether larger and more 
splendid luminaries in the poetical heaven than 
Word^sworth. But I know not where else, among 
the modems, we are to find Ma superiors. 

To disengage the poems which show his pow«r, 
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and to present them to tbe English-speaking public 
and to the world, is the object of this volume. I 
by no means say that it contains all vbich in 
Wordsworth's poems is interesting. Except in the 
caae of Margaret, a etoiy composed separately from 
the rest of the Excwrsian, and which belongs to a 
different part of England, I have not ventured on 
detaching portions of poems, or on giving any piece 
otherwise than as Woidsworth himself gave it 
But under the conditions imposed by this reserve^ 
the volume contains, I think, everything, or neatly 
everything, which may beet serve him with the 
majority of lovera of poetry, nothing which may 
disserve him. 

I have spoken lightly of Wordsworthians ; and 
if we are to get "Wordsworth recognised by the 
public and by the world, we must recommend 
Mm not in the spirit of a clique, biit in the spirit 
of disinterested lovere of poetry. But I am a 
Wordsworthian myselC I can read wit^ pleasure 
and edification Fder Bell, and the whole series of 
EccUsieatvxd Sonnets, and the addresa to Mr. Wil- 
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kinson's spade, and even the TAanksgvnn^ Ode ; — 
evfltjtMng of Wordsworth, I think, except Vavd- 
racour and Julia. It ia not for nothing that one 
has been brought up in the veneration of a man bo 
truly worthy of homage ; that one has seen him 
and heard him, lived in hia neighbourhood, and 
been familiar with his country. Ko Worda- 
wortbian has a tenderer affection for thia pure and 
sage master than I, or is lees really offended by 
his defects. But Wordsworth is something more 
than the pure and sage master of a small band of 
devoted followers, and we ought not to rest satia- 
fied until he is seen to be what he is. He is nte 
of the very chief glories of English Poetry ; and by 
nothing is England so glorious as by h er pqe bjjL Let 
us lay aside every we^ht which hinders our getting^ 
him recognised as this, and let our one study be to 
bring to pass, as widely as possible and as truly as 
possible, his own word concemii^ his poefiia : 
' The^ will co-operate with the benign tendencies in 
human nature and society, and will, in theird^iee, be 
efficacious in making men wiser, better, and happier.' 
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When at last I held in my hand the volume ol 
poems which I had chosen &om Wordsworth, and 
b^an to turn over it« pages, there arose in me 
almost immediately the desire to see beside it, as 
a companion volume, a like collection of the best 
poetry of Byroa Alone amongst our poets of the 
earlier part of this century, Byion and Words- 
worth not only famish material enough for a 
volume of this kind, but also, as it seems to me, 
they both of them gaui considerably by being thus 
exhibited. Tber^ are poems of Coleridge and of 
Keats equal, if not superior, to anything of Byron 
or Wordsworth ; but a dozen pages or two will 
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contain them, and the lemaining poetry ia of a 
quality much inferior, Scott never, I think, rises 
as a poet to the level of Byron and Wordsworth at 
all On the other hand, he never falls below his 
own usual level very far; and by a volume of 
selections from him, therefore, his effectivenesa is 
not increased. As to Shelley there will be more 
question ; and indeed Mr. Stopford Brooke, whose 
accomplishments, eloquence, and love of poetij 
we must all recognise and admire, has actually 
given us Shelley in such a volume. (.But for my 
own pari I cannot think that Shelley's poetry, 
except by snatches and fn^;ments, has the value 
of the good work of Wordsworth and Byron *j or 
that it is possible for even Mr, Stopford Brooke to 
make up a volume of selections &om him which, 
for real substance, power, and worth, can at all 
take rank with a like volume from Bynm oi 
Wordsworth. 

Shelley knew qaite well the difference between 
the achievement of such a poet as Byron and his 
own. He praises Byron too onreservedly, bat he 

Dglizac^y Google 



Bincerely felt, and he waa right in feeling, that 
Byion was a greater poetical power than himaeli 
Ab a man, Shelley is at a number of points ini* 
measurably Byron's superior ; he is a beautiful 
and enchanting spirit, whose vision, when we call 
it up, has far more loTeliness, more charm for our 
soul, than the vision of Byron. But all the per- 
sonal charm of Shelley cannot hinder us from at 
last discovering in his poetry the incurable want, 
in general, of a sound subject-matter, and the in- ••/ j 
cmuble fault, in consequence, of unsubstantiality. 
Those who extol him as the poet of clouds, the 
poet of sunsets, are only saying that he did not, in 
fact, lay bold upon the poet's right subject-mattOT; 
and in honest truth, with all his charm of soul and 
spirit, and with all bis gift of musical diction and ^ 
movement, he never, or hardly ever, did. Except, 
as I have said, for a few short things and sin^e 
stanzas, his original poetry is less satisfactory than 
his translations, for in these the sabject-mattei 
was found for him. Nay, I doubt whether his 
delightful £ssays and Letters, which deserve to be 
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far more read than they are now, will not resist 
the wear and tear of time better, and finally come 
to stand h^her, than his poetry. 

There remain to be considered Byron and 
Wordsworth. That Wordsworth affords good 
material for a volume of selections, and that he 
gains by having hia poetry thus presented, is an 
old belief of mine which led me lately to make np 
a Tolnme of poems chosen oat of Wordsworth, and 
to bring it before the public, fiy its kind recep- 
tion of the Tolmue, the public seems to show itself 
a partaker in my belief. Now Byron also sup- 
plies plenty of material for a like volume, and he 
too gains, I think, by being so presented. Mi. 
Swinburne ui^es, indeed, that ' Byron, who rarely 
wrote anything either worthless or faultless, can 
only be judged or appreciated in the mass ; the 
greatest of his works was his whole work taken 
together.' It ia quite true that Byron rarely wrote 
anything either worthless or faultless ; it is quite 
true also that in the appreciation of Byron's 
power a sense of the amount and variety of bis 
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work, defective though mach of his work is, enten 
JTudy into out estimste. Bat although there maj 
be little in ByioQ's poetry which can be pronounced 
either worthless or faultless, ther« are portions of 
it which are iar higher in worth and far more firee 
from fault than others. And although, again, the 
abundance and variety of his production is un- 
doubtedly a proof of his power, yet I question 
whether by reading eTeiything which he gives us 
we are so likely to acquire an admiring sense even 
of his variety and abundance, as by reading what 
he gives us at his happier moments. Varied and 
abundant he amply proves himself even by this 
taken alone. Beceive him absolutely without 
omission or compression, follow his whole out- 
pouring stanza by stanza and line by line from the 
very commencement to t^e very end, and he is 
capable of being tiresome. 

Byron has told us himself that the CHaottr 'is 
but a string of passages.' He has made full con< 
fessioQ of his own negligence. ' Ko one,' says he, 
' has done more through n^ligence to corrupt the 
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langnage.' This accusation brought by himself 
against his poems ia not just ; bat when he goes 
on to say of them, that ' their faults, whatever 
they may be, are those of negligence and not of 
labour,' he says what is perfectly true. 'Lara! 
he declares, ' I wrote while undressing after coming 
home &om balls and masquerades, in the year of 
revelry, 1814. The Bride was written in four, the 
Corsair in ten days.' He calls this ' a humiliating 
confession, as it proves my own want of judgment 
in publishing, and the public's in readii^, things 
which cannot have stamina for permanence.' 
.A^ain he does bis poems injustice ; the producer 
of such poems could not but publish them, the 
public could not bat read them. Kor could Byron 
have produced his work in any other foshion ; his 
poetic work could not have first grown and matured 
in bis own mind, and then come forth as an 
organic whole ; Byron had not enough of the artist 
in hin> for this, nor enough of self-command. Ha 
wrote, as he truly tells us, to relieve himself, and 
he went on writing because he found the relief 
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become indispensable. But it was inevitable that 
vorks BO produced should be, in general, ' a string 
of passages,' poured oat, as he describes them, 
with rapidity and excitement, and with new 
passages constantly su^esting themselves, and 
added while his work was going through the press. 
It is evident that we have here neither delibeTate 
scientific constractioa, nor yet the instinctive 
artistic creation of poetic wholes ; and that to 
take pass^es fmta work produced as Byion's was 
is a very different thing from taking pass^es oat 
of the (Edipm or the Tempeat, and deprives the 
poetry far less of its advantage. 

Nay, it gives advantage to the poetry, instead 
of depriving it of any. Byron, I said, has not a 
great artist's profound and patient skill in com- 
bining an action or in developing a character, — a 
skill which we must watch and follow if we are to 
do justice to it Bat he has a wonderful power 
of vividly conceiving a single incident, a single 
situation ; of throwing himself upon it, grasping it 
as if it were real and he saw and felt it, and of 
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msking as we and feel it too. The Oiaour is, bs 
he truly called it, ' a Btring of passages,' not a 
work moving by a deep internal law of develop- 
ment to a necessary end ; and our total impres- 
uoD from it cannot but receive &om this, its in- 
herent defect, a certain dimness and indistinctness 
Bat the incidents of the joamey and death of 
Haaaan, in that poem, are conceived and presented 
with a vividness not to be sarpassed; and oui 
impression &om them ta correapoadingly dear 
and powerfoL In Zara, again, there is no 
adequate development either of the character 
of the chief personage or of the action of 
the poem ; oar total impression from the work is 
a confused one. Yet sach an iacident as the dis- 
posal of the slain Ezzelin's body passes before our 
eyes as if we actaally saw it And in the same 
way as these bursts of incident, bursts of senti- 
ment also, living and vigorous, oilen occur in the 
midat of poems which must be admitted to be but 
weakly -conceived and loosely -combined wholea 
Byron cannot bnt be a gainer by having attecition 
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concentrated upon what is vivid, poverfol, effectiTQ 
in hifi Tork, and withdrawn from what is not sa 

Byron, I say, cannot but be a gainer by this, 
just as Wordsworth ia a gainer by a like proceed- 
ing. I esteem Wordsworth's poetry so highly, and 
the world, in my opinion, has done ik such scant 
justice, that I could not rest satisfied until I had 
fulfilled, on Wordsworth's behalf a loi^-cherished 
desire ; — had disengaged, to the best of my power, 
hifi good work from the inferior work joined with 
it, and had placed before the public the body of 
his good work by itsel£ To the poetry of Byron 
the world has ardently paid homi^; full justice 
from his contemporaries, perhaps even more than 
justice, his torrent of poetry received. His poetry 
was admired, adored, ' with all ita imperfections 
on its head,' — in epite of negligence, in spite of 
diffuseoess, in spite of repetitions, in spite of what- 
ever faults it possessed. His name is still great 
and brilliant ITevertheless the hour of irresistible 
vc^e has passed away for him ; even for Byron 
it could not but pass away. The time has come 
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for him, as it comee for all poets, when he mnet 
take tiis real and pennanent place, no longer 
depending npon the rogue of his own da; and apon 
the enthusiasm of his contemporaries. Whatever 
we may think of him, we shall not be subjugated 
h; him as they were ; for, as he cannot be for ns 
what he was for them, we cannot admire him so 
hotly and indiscriminately as they. His faults of 
negligence, of diffuseness, of repetition, his faults 
of whatever bind, we shall abundantly feel and 
unsparingly criticise ; the mere interval of time 
between us and him makes disillusion of this 
kind inevitable. But how then will Byron stand, 
if we relieve him too, so far as we can, of the' en- 
cumbrance of his inferior and weakest work,. and 
if we bring before us Ms best and strongest work in 
one body together ? That is the question which I, 
who can even remember tiie latter years of Byron's 
vogue, and have myself felt the expiring wave 
of that mighty influence, but who certainly also 
regard him, and have lot^ regarded him, without 
n'.wiion. cannot but ask myself, cannot but seek to 
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answer. The present volnme is aa attempt to 
provide adequate data for answering it 

Byron has been over-praised, no doubt. * Byron 
is one of our French superstitious,' says M. 
Edmond Soberer ; but where has Byron not been 
a superstition 1 He pays now the penalty of tiiia 
ezE^erated worship. ' Alone among the English 
poets his contemporaries, Byron,' said M. Taine, 
' aiteitU d la ctrru, — gets to the top of the poetic ' 
mountain.' But the idol that M. Taine had thos 
adored M. Scherer is almost for burning. 'In 
Byron,' he declares, 'there is a remarkable in- 
ability ever to lift himself into the r^on of real 
poetic art, — art impersonal and disinterested, — at 
alL He has fecundity, eloquence, wit, but even 
these qualities themselves are confined within 
somewhat narrow limits. He has treated hardly \ 
any subject but one, — himself ; now the moo, in 
Byron, is of a nature even less sincere than the 
poet This beautiful and blighted being is at 
bottom a coxcomb. He posed all his life long.' 

Our poet could not well meet with more seven 
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and aiujmpctli^ic criticiflm. However, the pnise 
otttai giren to SjToa hu been bo exaggerated as to 
proToke^ pertiape^ a leadicn in which be is nndoly 
diapaiaged. ' Ajb Tarions in compoHLtuni as Shake- 
npeare himnftlf. Lord Byron has embraced,' sajs 
Sir Walter Scott, ' erverj topic irf hnman life, and 
sounded evety staring on the divine harp, bom its 
slightest to it« most powerful and heait-astonnding 
■tones.' It is not Barprisiog tihat some one with a 
oool head should retaliate, on snch proTOcatton as 
this, by saying : ' He has treated hardly any sub- 
ject but one, hmuel/.' ' In the very grand and tre- 
mendous drama of Cain,' says Scott, ' Lord Byron 
has certainly matched Milton on his own ground.' 
And Lord Byron has done all this, Scott adds, 
' while managing his pen with the careless and 
negligent ease of a man of quality,' Alas, ' man- 
aging his pen with the careless and negligent ease 
of a man of quality,' Byron wrote in his Cain — 

' Souls that dare look the Omnipotent tyrant in 
Hia eyerlaatiog face, and tell him that 
His evil is not good ; ' 
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' . . . And thou wonld'at go od aspiring 
To the great double Mysteries I the Aoo Principles/ ' ' 

One has only to repeat to oneself a line from 
Paradise Lost in order to feel the difTerence. 

Sainte-Beuve, speaking of that exquisite master 
of language, the Italian poet Leopatdi, remarks 
how often we see the alliance, aingnlar thon^ it 
may at first sight appear, of tiie poetical genius 
with the genins for scholarship and philology. 
Dante and Milton are instances which will occur 
to every one's mind. £yron is so negligent in his 
poetical slyle, he is often, to say the truth, so 
slovenly, slipshod, and infelicitous, he is so little 
haunted by the true artist's fine passion for the 
correct use and consummate management of words, 
that he may be described as having for this artistic 
gift the insensibility of the barbarian ; — which is 
perhaps only another and a less flattering way of 
Baying, with Scott, that he ' manages his pen witb 
* The italica u« in tba originaL 
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the careless and negligent ease of a man of quality.' 
Just of a piece with the ihythm of 

' Dare 70a await tho event of a few minuted 
Deliberation t ' 

or of 

'All shall be void— 
Deatroy'd 1 ' 
is the diction of 

' Which now is painful to these eyei, 
Which have not seen the sun to rise ; ' 

OP of 

'. . . there let him lay 1' 

or of the famous passage beginning 

'He who hath bent h'Tn o'er the dead;' 

with those trailing relatives, that crying gramnui- 
tical solecism, that inextricable anacolontfaon I 
To class the worlc of the author of such thiugg 
with the work of the authors of such verse aa 
' In the dark backward and abysm of time ' — 

or 93 

'Presenting Thebes, or Felops' line. 
Or the tale of Troy divine ' — 
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is ridiculous. Shakespeare and Milton, vith tbeir 
secret of oonsummate felicity in diction and 
movemeat, are of another and an alt<^thei 
higher order from Byron, nay, for that matter, 
from Wordsworth also ; from the author of auch 
verse as 

' Sol hath dropt into his harbour ' — 
or (if Mr. Buskin pleases) as 

' Parching summer bath no warrant ' — 
as from the author of 

' Ail shall be void — 
Destroy'd !' 

With a poetical gift and a poetical performance of 
the very highest order, the slovenliuesa and tune- 
lessness of much of Bjrron's production, the 
pompousness and ponderousneBS of mach of 
Wordsworth's are incompatible. Let us admit 
this to the full 

Moreover, while we are hearkening to U. 
Scherer, and going along with him in his fault- 
finding, let us admit, too, that the man in ByroD 
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is in many respecls as maatisfactory as the poet 

And, patting aside all direct moral criticism of 

him, — with which we need not concern onr- 

^\^ I Belvea here, — we shall find that he is unsatisfactoT}' 

jO ) in the Bame way. Some of Byron's most crying 

\,\*\j.^*i / faults as a man, — his vulgarity, his affectation, — 

\ ^^U.| ^^ really akin to the faults of commonness, of 

lU^ ,\ \ want of art, in his workmanship' as a poet. The 
^ 'fi 
v/'^" / / ideal nature for the poet and artist is that of the 

Ui finely touched and finely gifted man, the tv^vij^ of 
y\the Greeks; now, Byron's nature was in sub- 
stance not that of the ev^u^i at all, but rather, 
as I have said, of the barbarian, llie want of 
fine perception which made it possible for him to 
formulate either the comparison between himself 
and Bousseau, or his reason for getting Lord Dela- 
warr excused from a ' licking ' at Harrow, is 
exactly what made possible for him also his 
terrible dealings in, An ye wool ; I have reddt thee ; 
Sunbwm me ; Oons, and it ia eaxellent weU. It is 
exactly, t^ain, what made possible for T^im his 
precious dictum that Pope is a Greek temple, and 
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a string of other criticisms of the like force ; it 
is exactly, in fine, vhat deteriorated the quality 
of Ms poetic production. If we think of a good 
representative of that finely toached and exqui- 
sitely gifted nature which is the ideal nature for 
the poet and artist, — if we think of Baphael, for 
instance, who truly is eitpv^ just as Byron is 
not, — we shall brii^ into clearer l^ht the conn gc^ 
tion in Byron between the faulta of the man and 
th e f aulta o f toegoet With Kaphael's character 
Byron's sins of vulgarity and false criticistn 
would have been impossible, just as with Eaphael's 
art Byron's sius of common and bad workman- 
ship. 

Yes, all this is true, but it is not the whole 
truth about Byron nevertheless ; very fan &om it. 
The severe criticism of M. Scherer by no means 
gives us the whole truth about Byron, and we 
have not yet got it in what has been added to that 
criticism here. The negative part of the true 
criticism of him we perhaps have ; the positive 
part, by far the more important, we have not 
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Byron's admirers appeal eagerly to foreign testi- 
moniee in his favour. Some of these testimoniea 
do not much move me ; bat one testimony there 
is among them which will always carry, with me 
at any rate, very great weight, — the testamony of 
Goethe. Goethe's sayings about Byron were ' 
uttered, it must howerer be remembered, at the 
he^t of Byron's vogue, when that puissant and 
splendid personality was eiercising its foil power 
of attraction. In Goethe's own honsehold there 
was an atmosphere of glowing Byron -worship; 
his daughter-in-law was a passionate admirer of 
Byron, nay, she enjoyed and prized his poetry, as 
did Tieck and so many others in Germany at that 
time, mnch above Uie poetry of Goethe himself. 
Instead of being irritated and Tendered jealous by 
this, a nature like Goethe's was inevitably led by 
it to heighten, not lower, the note of his praise. 
The Time-Spiril^ or Zeit-Geist, he would himself 
have said, was working just then for ByrotL This 
working of the ZeU-Qeiti in his favour was an 
advantage added to Byron's other advantages, an 
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advantage of wlucli he tiad a right to get the 
benefit Thia m what Goethe would have thon^t 
and said to himself; and bo he would have bees 
led even to heighten somewhat Ms estimate of 
Byron, and to accentuate the emphasis of praise. 
Goethe speaking of Byron at that moment was not 
and could not be quite the same cool critic as 
Goethe speaking of Dante, or Moli&re, or Milton. 
This, I say, we ought to remember in reading 
Goethe's judgments on Byron and his poetry. 
Still, if we are careful to bear this in mind, and if 
we qaoto Groethe's praise correctly, — which is not 
always done by those who in this country quote 
it, — and if we add to it that great and doe quali- 
fication added to it by Goethe himself, — which so 
far as I have seen has never yet been done by hif 
quoters in this country at all, — then we shall have 
a judgment on Byron, which comes, I think, very 
near to the truth, and which may well command 
onr adherence. 

In his judiciouB and interesting life of Byron, 
Professor Nichol quotes Goethe as saying that 
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Byron ' is tmdonbtedly* to be regarded aa the 
greatest genius of our century,' What Goethe did 
really eay was ' the greatest talmt,' not ' the 
greatest genius,' The difference is important, be- 
cause, while talent gives th e notion of power in a 
man's performance, geniu s gives rather the notion 
of felicity and perfection in it; and this divine 
gift of consummate felicity by no means, as we 
have seen, belongs to Byron and to hia poetry. 
Goethe said that Byron ' must unquestionably be 
regarded as the greatest talent of the century," 
He said of him moreover : ' The English may thini 
of Byron what they please, but it is certain that 
they can point to no poet who is his like. He is 
different from all the rest, and in the main 
greater,' Here, (^n. Professor Nichol trans- 
lates: 'They can show no (living) poet who is 
to be compared to him;' — inserting the word 
living, I suppose, to prevent its being tliought 
that Goethe would have ranked Byron, as a poet, 

iB JaJirhoudertf 
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tboTs Shakespeare and Milton. But Ooetbe did 
not use, or, I think, mean to imply, any hmitation 
Bnch aa is added by Professor NichoL Groethe said 
simply, and he meant to aay, ' na poet.' Only 
the words which follow ' ought not, I think, to 
be rendered, 'who is to be compared to him,' 
that is to say, ' wJta ia his eguai as a pott' They 
mean rather, ' who may properly be compared with 
him,' ' who is fUs parallel.' And when Goethe said 
that Byron was 'in the main greater' than all 
the rest of the English poets, he was not so 
much thinking of the strict rank, as poetry, of 
Byron's production ; he was thinking of that 
wopderf ul ppi-aijin ditY of B yrrn T^hirh nn rnit^m 
into bis poetry , and which Goethe called ' a 
personality such, for its eminence, as has nerer 
been yet, and such as is not likely to come ^ain.' 
He was thinking of that ' daring, dash, and gran- 
diosity,' ' of Byron, which are indeed so splendid ; 

' ' Der ihm zn rergleichen iriire. ' 

' ' Bjtod'i Eiifanheit, KeckhsU and Grtndioaitat, ist du 
Dkht kllei bildend t — AUea Groan bildet, lotwld wir m gewaki 
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and -which were, bo Qoethe maintBined, of a 
character to do good, beoause 'eTerythii^ great 
is fonnatiTe,' and vhat is tbos formatiTB does 
tu good. 

The &ults which went with this greatness, and 
which impaired Byron's poetical work, Goethe saw 
veiy weU. He saw the constant state of warfare 
and combat, the ' negatiTc and polemical working,' 
which makes Byron's poetry a poetry in which we 
can 80 little find rest ; he saw the Raji^ g»m Uh- 
I>egre/aten, the sfaai ning a fter the nnlimited, which 
made it impossible for Byron to prodnoe poetic 
wholes such as the Temped or Leair; be saw the 
ru vid JSmpirie, t^n pr^iTniHf.iimia adoption o f all 
th e matter offe red to the poet by life, just as it wsa 
offered, w ithout thought or pati ence for the mys- 
X^^ teijous transmutation to be operated on t his matter 
by poeti c form. But in a sentence which I can- 
not, as I say, remember to have yet seen qnoted in 
any Et^lish criticism of Byron, Goethe lays hia 
finger on the cause of all these defects in Byron, 
and on his real source of weakness both as a man 
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and aa a poet 'The moment He leflects, be u 
B child,' says Qoethe ;— ' tobald er reJUUirt iti er 
«tn Kind.' 

Kow if we take the ivo parts of Groethe'a 
criticism of Byron, the' faTOurable and the un* 
faTonrable, and put them together, we shall have, 
I think, the truth. On the one hand, a splendid 
and pnissant personality — a personality ' in emi- 
nence such as has never been yet, and is not likely 
to come ^ain' ; of which the like, therefore, is 
not to be found among the poets of our nation, by 
which Byron ' is different from all the rest and 
in the main greater.' Byron is, moreover, 'the 
greatest talent of our century.' On the other 
band, this splendid personality and unmatched 
talent, this unique Byron, ' ia quite too mnch in 
the dark about himself;'^ nay, 'the moment he 
b^ina to reflect, he is a child.* There we have, I 
think, Byron complete; and in estimating him 
and ranking b im we have to strik e a balanqe 
between the gain which accrues to his poetry, as 



' 'Qk id dmikal iiber lich wltnt.' 
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compared with "the production a of other poets. 
 from hia aaperiority. and the los e which a<^ <!rueB tn 
it from his^flfeots. 

A halance of this kind has to he struck in the 
ease ot all poete except the few sapteme masten 
in whom a profound criticism of life exhibits itseli 
in indissoluble connection with the laws of poetic 
trut^_ and beaa^. I have seen it said Uiat I 
allege poetiy to have for its characteristic this : 
that it is a criticism of life ; and that I make it 
to be thereby distinguished frvm prose, which is 
something else. So far from it, that when I first 
used this expression, a crttioism of lift, now many 
years ago, it was to literature in general that I 
applied it, and not to poetry in especial 'Tlie 
end and aim of all literature,' I said, ' is, if one 
considers it attentively, nothing but that : a cnti- 
cism of liftl And so it surely is ; the main end 
and aim of all our utterance, whether in prose or 

verse, is surely a criticism of life. We are not 
(brought much on our way, I admit, towards an 
[equate definition of poetry as distinguished from 
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prose by that truth ; still a truth it is, and poetry 
can never prosper if it is forgotten. In poetry, 
however, the criti ciam of life haa to be made con - 
formably to the la vs of poetic tro th and poetio (ji^jp 
beauty. Truth and eeriouaness of substanc e and I / 
matter, felicity and perfection of diction and man- J 

ner, as these are exhibited in the be st poets, are 
what constitute a criticism of life mad e in con- 
formity with the laws of poetic truth and poetic 
beauty; and it is l^ knowing and feeling_^e 
work of those poets, that we learn t o recc^nifl e 
the fulfilment and Don-f"' *'^'""* i?f ""'■'* ""n- 
ditioos. 

The moioent, however, that we leave the small 
band of the very best poets, the true classics, and 
deal with poets of the next rank, we shall find that 
perfect truth and seriousness of matter, in close 
alliance with perfect truth and felicity of mamier, 
is the rule no longer. We have now to take what 
we can get, to for^o something here, to admit 
compensation for it there ; to strike a balance, and 
to see how oui poets stand in respect to one another 
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whoi that *"**"*» hai beoi rtmck. Let ns ob- 
aerTB how thii is kl 

We win take dine poet^ imoDg tiie moat oon- 
■tdanUe <^ oar oeninzj : I«op«idi, Byvm, Words- 
worth. GiaccRno Leopudi was tat ytma yoongei 
than BjToii, and he died thirteen yens after faim ; 
both of them, theref<xv, died joang — Byron at the 
age of thirty -eiz, Leopardi at the age at thii^-nine. 
Both of them wen ol noble birth, both of them 
suffered from physical defect, both ol them wa« 
in rerolt against the established tmstB and beliefe 
of their age ; bnt here the likeness between them 
ends. The stoicken poet of Becanati had no 
mmntry, fur an Italy in his day did not exist; be 
\ml no aadience, do celebrity. The Tolnme of his 
IKMnu, imblished in the very year of Byron's 
death, hardly sold, I suppose, its tens, while the 
valumai of Byron's poetry were selling their tens 
of IhoujMiida. And yet Leopardi has the very 
qimlltiiM wliioh we haTfl found wanting to Byron; 
\m has tlie senm for form and style, the passion 
fur Just expmMion, the sure and firm touch of the 
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true artist Nay, more, he has a grave Mness of 
knowledge, an insight into the real bearings of the 
qnestiona which as a sceptical poet he raiMS, a 
power of seizing the teal point, a lociditj, with 
which the anthoi of £7<»n has nothing to compan. 
I can hardly Imagine Leopardi reading the 

' . . . And Ihrn would'st go on aspiring 
To the great double MyBtoriesI the luio Prineipla/' 

or following Byron in his theological controveny 
with Dr. Kennedy, witiioat having his features 
overspread by a calm and fine soiile, and remafk' 
ing of his brilliant contemporary, as Goethe did, 
that 'the moment be begins to reflect, be is a 
child.' But indeed whoever wishes to feel the full 
superiority of Leopardi over Byron in philosophic 
thought, and in the expression of it, has only to 
read one par^;raph of one poem, the paragraph of 
La Qitustra, beginning 

' Sovente in qneate piagga,' 
and ending 

' Nou so H il riso o la pietA provale.' 
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In like manner, Leopard! is at manj points the 
poetic superior of Wordsworth too. He has a far 
wider cnltute than Wordsworth, more nj^ntal 
lucidity, more freedom &om illusions aa to ttiflrftftl 
character of the establiahed fact and of reigning 
conventions ; above all, this Italian, with his jinre 
and sure touch, with his fineness of perception, ia 
far more of the artist. Such a piece of pompons 
dnlness as 

' O for the coming of that glorious time,' 

ai)4 all the rest of it, or such lumbering veise aa 
Mr. Buskin's enemy, 

' Parching summer hath no warrant ' — 
would have been aa impossible to Leopardi as to 
Dante. Where, then, is Wordsworth's superiority} 
for the worth of what he has given us in poetty 
I hold to be greater, on the whole, than the worth 
of what Leopardi has given us. It is in Words- 
worth's sound and profound sense 

' Of joy in widest commonalty spread ;' 
whereas Leopsxdi remains with his thoughts ever 
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fixed upon the esuTua insatiaiile, upon the acerbo, 
vndegiu) miatero delle am. It is in the power with 
which Wordsworth feels the resources of joy 
offered to us in nature, offered to as in the prim' 
aiy human affections and duties, and in the power 
with which, in his moments of inspiration, he 
renders this joy, and makes ns, too, feel it ; a force 
greater than himself seeming to lift him and to 
prompt his tongue, so that he speaks in a style 
for above any style of which he has the constant 
command, and with a truth fer beyond any philo- 
sophic truth of which he has the conscious and 
assured possession. Neither Leopardi nor Words- 
worth are of the same order with the great poete 
who made such verse as 

TXtfror yap Moipai Gvfi&v Qiirav avSpiMroaxUf' 

or as 

' In la ana volontade e nostra pace ; 
or as 

' . . . Men must endure 
Their going hence, even as their coming hither ; 
Ripeness is bIL' 
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Bat aa compared with Leopardi, Wordawoith, 
thoDgh at many points len Incid, thongh tax leM 
a master of styls, for less of ao- artist, gaint m 
mach by hia ciiticiBm of life being, is certain 
matters of profound importance, healthful and 
troe, vhereaa Leopardi's pessimism is not, that the 
ralae of Wordsworth's poetry, on the vhole, stands 
higher for as than that of Leopardi's, as it stands 
higher for as, I think, than that of any modem 
poetry except Goethe's. 

Byron's poetic value is also greater, on Hhe 
whole, than Leopardi's ; and hie enperiority tarns 
in the same way apon the suipaasing worth of 
something which he had and was, after all dedoo- 
tion has been made for his shortcomings. We 
talk of Byron's peraonaliiy, ' a personality in emi- 
nence anch as has never been yet, and is not 
likely to come again ; ' and we say that by this 
personality Byron is 'different from all the rest of 
English poets, and in the main greater.' But can 
we not be a little more drcumatantial, and name 
that in which the wonderfal power of this peison- 
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ality consisted ? We can ; with the instinct of a 
pciet Mr. Swinbu^e has seized npon it and named 
it for OS. The power of Byron's petsonality lies 
in ' the splendid and imperishable excellence 
which covers all his offences and oatweighs all Ms 
defects: ffte excellenae-qf jjauanty imi.strfngQti 

Byron found our nation, after its long and vio- 
toriouB stni^le with rerolutionaiy France, fixed 
in a system of established facts and dominant 
ideas which revolted him. The mental bondage 
of the moat powerful part of our nation, of its 
strong middle-class, to a narrow and false system 
of this kind, is what we call British PhilistiniBm. 
That bondage is unbroken to this hotu, but in 
Byron's time it was even far more deep and dark 
than it is now. Byron was an aristocrat, and it is 
not difficult for an aristocrat to look on the preju- 
dices and habits of the British Fhilistiue with 
scepticism and disdain. Plenty of young men of 
his own class Byron met at Almack's or at Lady 
Jersey's, who regarded the established facts and 
reiguiog beliefs of the England of that day with ■« 
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tittle reTerence as he did. Bat these men, dis- 
believers in British FhiliBtinism in private, entered 
English public life, the most conventional in the 
-world, and at once they saluted with respect the 
habits and ideas of British Philistinism as if they 
were a part of the order of creation, and as if in 
public no sane man would think of warring against 
them. With Byron it was different. What he 
called the cant of the great middle part of the 
English nation, what we call it« Philistinism, re- 
volted him; but the cant of bis own class, defer- 
ring to this Philistinism and profiting by it, while 
they disbelieved in it, revolted him even more. 
' Come what may,' are his own words, ' I will 
never flatter the million's canting in any shape,' 
His class in general, on the other hand, shn^ed 
their shoulders at this cant, laughed at it, pandered 
to it, and ruled by it The falsehood, cynicism, 
insolence, misgovemment, oppression, with their 
consequent unfailing crop of human misery, which 
were produced hy this state of things, roused 
ByroD to irreconcilable revolt and battle. They 
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made Mm indignant, thej infuriated him ; they 
were so atrong, so defiant, so maleficent, — and yet 
he felt that they were doomed. ' Yon have aeen 
every trampler down in turn,' be comforts himsdf 
with saying, ' ftom Buonaparte to the simplest in- 
dividuals.' The old order, as after 1816 it stood 
victorious, with its ignorance and misery below, 
its cant, selfishness, and cynicism above, was at 
home and abroad equally hateM to him. ' I have 
simplified my politics,' he writes, ' into an ntter 
detestation of all existii^ governments.' And 
again : ' Give me a republic. The king-times are 
fast finishing ; there will be blood shed like water 
and tears like mist, but the peoples will conqner 
in the end. I shall not live to see it, bnt I fore- 
see it' 

Byron himself gave the preference, he tells us, 
to politicians and doers, far above writers and 
singers. But the politics of his own day and of 
his own class, — even of the Liberals of his own 
dssa, — were impossible for him , Kature had not 
formed him for a Liberal peer, proper to move ch« 
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Addran io tha House of LordB, to pay oomplimenta 
to the energy and adf-reliance of British middle- 
elaas Liberalism, and to adapt hia politios to suit 
it Unfitted for sach politics, he thnv lumself 
apon poetry aa hia organ ; and in poetry his topics 
were not Queen Mab, and the Witch of Atlas, and 
the Sensitive Plant — tJiey were the npholden of 
the old order, Geo^ the Third and Lord Castle- 
reagh and the Duke of Wellington and SoaUiBy, 
and they were the canters and trompleis of the 
great world, and they were hia enemiea and him- 
selC 

Such was Byron's personality, by which ' he is 
different from all the rest of English poeta, and in 
the main greater.' But he posed all his life, saya 
M, Scherer. Let us distinguish. There ia the 
Byron who posed, there is the Byron with hia 
affectations and sUlinesa, the Byron whose weak- 
ness Lady Blessington, with a woman's acuteuesB, 
BO admirably seized : ' His great defect is flippanoy 
and a total want of self-possession.' But when 
this theatrical and easily criticised personage be- 
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took himself to poetry, and when he had fairly 
warmed to Ma work, then he became anothei 
man ; then the theatrical personage panaed away ; 
then a higher power took poasesaionxtf him and 
filled him ; then at last came forth into l^ht that 
true and pnissant personality, with its direct 
strokes, ita ever-welling force, ita satire, its enei^, 
and its a^onj^Jlbia is the real Byron ; whoever 
stops at the theatrical preladings does not know 
him. And this real Byion may well be anperioi 
to the stricken Leopard!, he may well be declared 
' different from all the rest of English poets, and 
in the main greater,' in so far as it is trae of him, 
as M. Taine well says, that ' all other souls, in 
comparison with his, seem inert ' ; in so fiu as it 
is true of him that with superb, exhaasUess energy, 
he maintained, as Professor Nichol well says, ' the ' 
stru^le that keeps alive, if it does not save, the 
Bonl ;' in BO far, finally, as he deoerres (and he 
does deserve) the noble praise of him which I have 
already quoted &om Mr. Swinburne; the praiH 
for ' the ^lendid and imperishable exceUemw 
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which covers all his offences and oatwe^lu all hia 
defects : tht excelUnee of tinceriiy and ttrength.' 

True, as a man, Byron conld not manage him' 
■elf, could not guide his ways aright, hnt was all 
astray. True, he has no light, cannot lead lu 
from the past to the future; 'the moment he 
reflects, he is a child.' The vay out of the false 
state of things which enraged him he did not see, 
— the slow and laborious way upward ; he had 
not the patience, knowledge, self-discipline, virtue^ 
requisite for seeing it. True, also, as a poet, he 
has no fine and exact sense for word and stmctare 
and rhythm ; he has not the artistes nature and 
gifts. Yet a personality of Byron's force cooots 
for so much in life, and a rhetorician of Byron'a 
force counts for so much in literature! Bat it 
would be most unjust to label Byron, as M. 
Scherer is disposed to label Mm, as a rhetorician 
only. Along with his astounding power and 
passion he had a strong and deep sense for what is 
beautifiil in nature, and for what is beautiful in 
human action and suffering. When he warms to 
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his votk, when he is inspired, Katnre li«rseli 
seems to take the pen from him as she took it 
from Wordsworth, and to write for him as she 
wrote for Wordsworth, though in a different 
fashion, with her own penetrating simplioit7. 
Goethe has well observed of Byron, that when he 
is at his happiest his representation of things is 
as easy and real as if he were improvising. It is 
so ; and his verse then exhibits quite another and 
8 higher quality &om the rhetorical quality, — 
admirable as this also in its own kind of merit is, 
— of such verse as 

' Minions of splendour shrinking from distress,' 

and of so much more verse of Byron's of that 
stamp. Nature, I say, takes the pen for him; 
and then, assured master of a true poetio Style 
though he is not, any more than Wordsworth, yet 
as from Wordsworth at his best there will comt 
such verse as 

'Will no one tell me what she sings t' 
so &om fiyton, too, at his best, there will come 
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SQclt Terse aa 

* He heard it, bnt he heeded not ; bis eyes 
Were with his heut, and that ma hx away/ 

Of verse of this high qtudity, Byron haa mnch ; 
of vene of a quality lower than this, of a quality 
rather rhetorical than truly poetic, yet still erf 
extraordinary power and merit, he haa stiU more. 
To separate, from the mass of poetry which Byron 
poured forth, all this higher portion, so superioi 
to the mass, and still so considerable in quantity, 
and to present it in one body by itself is to do a 
service, I believe, to Byron's reputation, and to 
the poetic glory of our couutiy. 

Such a service I have in the present Tolume 
attempted to perform. To Byron, after all the 
tributes which have been paid to him, here is yet 
one tribute more^ 

 Among thy mightier offerings here are mine 1 * 

not a tribute of boundless homage certainly, but 
sincere ; a tribute which consists not iu covering 
the poet with eloquent eulogy of our own, but in 
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letting him, at his best and greatest, apeak foi 
himself. Sarely the critic who does most foi 
his author is the critic who gains readers foi 
his author himself, not for any lucubrations on 
his author ; — gains more readers for him, and 
enables those readers to read him irith more 
admiration. 

And in spite of his prodigioos fogaa, Byron 
has never yet, perhaps, had the serious admira- 
tion which he deserves. Society read him and 
talked abont him, as it reads and talks abont 
Endymum to-day ; and with the same sort of 
result. It looked in Byron's glass as it looks in 
Lord Beaconsfield's, and sees, or fandes that it 
sees, its own face there ; and then it goes its way, 
and straightway forgets what manner of man it 
9aw. Even of his passionate admirers, how many 
never got beyond the theatrical Byron, &om whom 
they caught the fashion of deranging their hair, or 
of knotting their Deck-handkerchief, or of leaving 
their shirt-collar unbuttoned ; bow few profoundly 
felt his vital influence, the influence of his splen- 
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did ftnd imperisluible azceUence of smceritjr and 
■treogthl 

His own aristocratic class, vhose oynicsl make- 
believe drore him to txay ; the great middle-clasa, 
OD whose impregnable PMliatinism he shattered 
himself to pieces, — how littJe have either of these 
felt Byron's vital influence I As the inevitable 
break-up of the old order comes, as the English 
middle-class slowly awakens &om ita intellectual 
sleep of two centmies, as oar actual present world, 
to which this sleep has condemned ns, shows itself 
more clearly, — our world of an aristocracy mateii- 
alised and null, a middle -class purblind and 
hideous, a lower class crude and bmtal, — we shall 
turn our eyes again, and to more purpose, upon 
this passionate and dauntless soldier of a forlorn 
hope, who, ignorant of the future and nnconsoled 
by its promises, nevertheless waged against the 
conservation of the old impossible world so fiery 
battle ; waged it till he fell, — waged it with such 
si^endid and imperishable excellence of sincerity 
and strength. 
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Wordaworth's value is of another kind, Wordfr- 
worth has an insight into permaneDt somces of 
joy and consolation for mankind which Byron 
has not ; his poetry gives ns more which we may 
rest upon than Byron's, — more which we can 
rest upon now, and which men may rest upon 
always. I place Wordsworth's poetty, therefore, 
above Byron's on the whole, although in some 
points he wae greatly Byron's inferior, and al- 
though Byron's poetry will always, probahly, find 
more readers than Wordsworth's, and will give 
pleasure more easily. But these two, Wordsworth 
and Byron, stand, it seems to me, first and pre- 
eminent in actual performance, a glorious pair, 
among the English poets of this century, Eeats ^ 
hod probably, indeed, a more consummate poetic 
gift than either of them ; hut be died having pro- 
duced too little and being as yet too immature to 
rival them. I for my part can never even think 
of equalling with them any other of their contem- 
poraries ; — either Coleridge, poet and philosopher 
wrecked in a mist of opium ; or Shelley, beautiful 
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and inefTectoal angel, beating in the Toid hia 
luminoiu wings in vain. Wordsworth and Byron 
stand oat by themselTes. When the year 1900 is 
tamed, and oar nation cornea to reooant her poetic 
glories in the century which haa then just ended, 
the fiiat namea with her will be tbeaa 
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Nowadays all things appear in print aooner ai 
later; but I have beard from a lady who knew 
Mrs. Shelley a story of her which, so far as I 
know, has not appeared in print hitherta Mrs. 
Shelley waa choosing a school for her son, and 
asked the advice of this lady, who gave for advice 
— to use her own words to me — ' Juat the sort of 
banality, you know, one does come out with : Ob, 
send him somewhere where they will teach him to 
think for himself 1' I have had far too long a 
training as a school inspector to presume to call 
an utterance of this kind a banality; however, it 
ia not on this advice that I now wish to lay stress, 
t PubliBhed in Th« NinttuiM CnOury, Jbqsuj 1SS8. 
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but opoD Mrs. Sheller'a ivjij to it Hia. Shelly 
answered: 'Tew^h him to think fiir himself? Oh, 
m; God. teecfa him niher to think like other 
people : ' 

To the lips of many and many a reader of Pro- 
fessor Dowden's volumes a cry of this sort wil] 
sorely rise, called forth hy Shelley's life as there 
delineated. I have read those volumes 'with the 
deepest interest, bat I regret their puhlicatioD, and 
am surprised, I confess, that Shelley's fiimily 
should have desired or assisted it For my own 
part, at any rate, I would gladly have been left 
with the impression, the ineffaceable impression, 
made upon me by Mrs. Shelley's first edition of 
her husband's collected poems. Medwin and 
Hogg and Trelawny had done little to change the 
impression made by those four delightful volumes 
of the original edition of 1839. The text of the 
poems has in some places been mended since ; but 
Shelley is not a classic, whose various readings are 
to be noted with earnest attention. The charm t4 
the poems flowed in upon as from that editicm 
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and tbe cbann of the character. Mia. Shelley had 
done her -work admirably; her introdactions to 
the poems of each year, with Shelley's prefooea 
and passages from his letters, supplied the very 
picture of Shelley to be desired. Somevhat 
idealised by tender regret and exalted memory 
Mrs. Shelley's representation no doubt was. But 
without sharing her convictioa that Shelley's char- 
acter, impartially judged, ' would stand in fairer 
and brighter light than that of any contemporary,' 
we learned &om het to know the soul of affection, 
of ' gentle and cordial goodness,' of eagerness and 
ardour for human happiness, which was in this 
rare spirit — so mere a monster onto many. Mrs. 
Shelley said in her general prefoce to her has- 
baud's poems : ' I abstain from any remark on the 
occurrences of bis private life, except inasmoch as 
the passions which they engend^ed inspired his 
poetry ; this is not the time to relate the troth.' I 
for my part could wish, I repeat, that that time 
had never come. 

But come it has. and Frofeaaor Dowden haa givw 
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aa tbe Life of Percy Bjnlte Shdlerin two Terytbick 
Talomea, If the wo^ wu to be dou^ Fiofessoi 
Dovdeo has indeed done it tiioronghly, Ons oi 
two things in hia biogiaphy of Shelley I could wish 
(UfFeieDt. eren wuving the qnertion whether it was 
d«sinble to relate ia foil the occanenoes of Shel- 
ley's private life. ProCeanr Dowden holds a brief 
for Shelley : he pleads for Shelley as an advocate 
pleads for his client, and this strain of pleading 
oniud with an attitude of adoration which in Mis. 
Shelley had its charm, bat which ProEeeMn Dow- 
den was not boond to adopt from her, is unservica- 
able to Shelley, nay, iiyorioos to him, beoanse it 
ineritably b^ets, in many readers of the stwy 
wluch Professor Dowden has to tell, impatience 
and revolt Further, let me remark that the 
bi<^raphy before us is of prodigious lengtii, 
althoogh its hero died before he was thirty years 
old, and that it might have been considenbly 
shortened if it bad been more plainly and simply 
written. I see that one of Professor Dowdco's 
critics, while praising his style for ' a certain poetio 
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quality of fervour and piotnreBqaeness,' lamentc 
that in some important passages Professor Dow- 
den ' fritters away great opportunities for auataiued 
and impassioned narrative.' I am inclined much 
rather to lament that Professor Dowden has not 
steadily kept his poetic quality of fervour and 
picturesqueness more under control. Is it that 
the Rome Rulers have so loaded the language that 
even an Irishman who is not one of them catches 
something of their hill habit of style 1 No, it ia 
rather, I believe, that Professor Dowden, of poetic 
nature himself, and dealing with s poetic nature 
like Shelley, is so steeped in sentiment by his 
subject that tn almost every page of the biography 
the sentiment runs over. A cnriona note of his 
style, suEFused with sentiment^ is that it seenu 
incapable of using the common word child. A 
great many births an mentioned in the bii^[raphy, 
but always it is a poetic babe that is bom, not 
a prosaic child. And bo, again, Andr^ Ch^nier 
is not guillotined, but ' too foully done to deatlL* 
Again, Shelley after his runaway marriage with 
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Huriet Westbrook was in Edinbnigh -without 
money and fall of anxieties for the fatore, and 
complained of his bard lot in being niutble to gei 
away, in being ' chained to the filth and commeroe 
of Edinbui^h.' Natural enough ; bat why shonld 
Professor Dowden improve the occasion as ffiUows! 
' The most romantic of northern cities coold lay no 
spell upon his spirit. His eye was not fasdnated 
by the presences of monntains and the sea, by the 
fiintastic outlines of aerial piles seen amid the 
wreathing smoke of Aold Beekie, by the gloom of 
the Oanongate illuminated with shafts of sunlight 
Btreaming from its interesting wynds and alleys ; 
nor was his imagination kindled by storied hoose 
or palace, and the voices of old, fo^otten, far-off 
things, which haunt their walla.' If Professor Dow- 
den, writing a book in prose, conld have brooght 
himself to eschew poetic excursions of this kind and 
to tell his story in a plain way, lovers of simplicity 
of whom there are some still left in the world, would 
have been gratified, and at the same time his book 
would have been the shorter by scores of pages 
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These reserves being made, I have little except 
praiae for the manner in which Professor Dowden 
has performed his task ; whether it was a tank 
which ought to be performed at all, probably did 
not lie with him to decide. His ample materials 
are used with order and judgment ; the history of 
Shelley's life develops itself clearly hefore our 
eyes ; the documents of importance for it are 
given with sufficient fulness, nothing essential 
seems to have been kept back, although I would 
gladly, I confess, have seen more of Miss Clair- 
mont's journal, whatever arrangement she may in 
her later life have chosen to exercise upon it. 
In general all documentfi are so fairly and fully 
cited, that Professor Dowden'a pleadings for 
Shelley, though they may sometimes indispoae 
and irritate the reader, produce no obscuring of 
the truth ; the documents manifest it of them- 
selves. Last but not least of Professor Dowden's 
merits, he has provided his book vith an excellent 
index. 

Undoubtedly this biography, with its full 
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found a publisher for his verse ; he also found i 
iriend in a very clever and free-minded commonei 
of his college, Iliomas Jefferson Hogg, who has 
admirably described the Shelley of those Oxford 
days, with his chemistry, his eccentric habits, bis 
charm of look and character, his conversation, his 
shrill discordant voice. Shelley read incessantly. 
Hume's Essays produced a poverful impression <ni 
him; bis free speculation led him to what his 
father, and worse still bis cousin Harriet, thought 
' detestable principles ' ; his cousin and his family 
became estranged from him. He, on his part, 
became more and more incensed against the 
' bigotry ' and ' intolerance ' which produced such 
estrangement ' Here I swear, and as I break my 
oaths, may Infinity, Eternity, blast me — here I 
awear that never will I forgive intolerance.' At 
the beginning of 1811 he prepared and published 
what he called a ' leaflet for letters,' having for its 
title The Necessity of Atheism. He Bent copies to 
all the bishops, to the Yice-Chaiicellor of Oxford, 
and to the beads of bouses. On J-ady Day he was 
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summoned before the aathorities of his College, 
refused to answer the question whether he bad 
written The Necessity of Atheism, told the Master 
and Fellows that ' their proceedings would become 
a court of inquisitors but not &ee men in a &ee 
country,' and was expelled for contumacj. Hogg 
wrote a letter of remonstrance to the authorities, 
was in his turn summoned before them and ques- 
tioned as to his share in the ' leaflet,' and, refusing 
to answer, he also was expelled. 

Shelley settled with Hogg in lodgings in Lon- 
don. His father, excusably indignant, was not a 
wise man and managed his son Ul. His plan of 
recommending Shelley to read Paley's Natvrtd 
Theology, and of reading it with him Mmself, makes 
us smQe. Shelley, who about this time wrote of 
his younger sister, then at school at Olapham, 
' There are some hopes of this dear little girl, she 
would be a divine little scion of infidelity if I 
could get hold of her,' was not to have been cured 
by Paley'a Naiwral Theology administered through 
Mj. Timothy Shelley. But by the middle of May 
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Shelley's father had agreed to allow him ttra 
hnndred ponnds a year. Meanwhile in visiting hia 
Bisters at their school in Clapham, Shellef mads 
the acquaintance of a schoolfellow of theirs, Harriet 
Weetbrook. She was a beautifol and lively girl, 
with a father vho had kept a tavein in Mount 
Street, but had now retired &om business, and one 
sister much older than herself, who encouraged in 
every possible way the acquaintance of hex aiabei 
of sixteen with the heir to a baronetcy and a great 
estate. Soon Shelley heard that Harriet met with 
cold looks at her school for associating with an 
atheist ; his generosity and his ready indignatitni 
against ' intolerance ' were roused. In the summer 
Harriet wrote to him that she was persecated not 
at school only but at home also, that she was lonely 
and miserable, and would gladly put an end to her 
life. Shelley went to see her ; she owned her love 
for him, and he engi^ed him^^elf to ber. He told 
his cousin Charles Grove that his happiness had 
been blighted when the other Harriet, Charles'i 
sister, cast him off ; that now the only thing worth 
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living for was self-sacrifics. Harriet's peneoutOM 
became yet more troublesome, and Shelley, at the 
end of August, went oEf with her to Edinbui^h and 
they were married. The entiy in the register is 
this:— 

'August 28, 1811. — Percy By sahe Sbeiley, farmer, 
Sussex, and Miss Harriet Weatbrook, St Andren 
Church Pariah, daughter of Mr. John Weatbrook, 
London.' 

After five weeks in Edinburgh the yoong fanner 
and his wife came southwards and took lodgings at 
Tork, under the shadow of what Shelley calls 
that 'gigantic pile of superstition,' the Minster 
But his friend Hogg was in a lawyer's office in York, 
and Ho^s society made the Minster endurable. 
Mr. Timothy Shelley's happiness in his son was 
naturally uot increased by the runaway marriage ; 
he stopped bis allowance, and Shelley determined 
to visit ' this thoughtless man,' as he calls his 
parent, and to ' try the force of truth ' upon Mm. 
Nothing could be effected ; Shelley's mother, too, 
w&s now against him. He returned to York ta 
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find that in his abseooe his friemd H(^ had been 
making love to Harriet, who had indignantly re- 
pulsed him. Sfaelleiy was shocked, bnt after a 
' terrible day ' of explanation &om Ho^, he ' folly, 
&eely pardoned him,' promised to retain him still 
as 'his friend, his bosom Mend,' and 'hoped soon to 
convince him how lovely virtae~waB.' Bat for the 
present it seemed better to separate. In Novan- 
ber he and Harriet, mtfa her sister Eliza, took a 
cottage at Keswick. Shelley was now in great 
straits for money ; tiie great Snssex neighbour of 
the Shelley's, the Duke of Norfolk, interposed in 
Ms favour, and his father and grandfather seem to 
have offered him at this time an income of £2000 
a year, if he would consent to entail the fiunily 
estate. Shelley indignantly refused to ' forswear 
his principles,' by accepting 'a proposal so in- 
Boltingly hateful.' But in December his &thei 
agreed, though with an HI grace, to grant him 
his allowance of £200 a year again, and Mr. 
Westbrook promised to allow a like sum to hit 
daughter. So after four months of marriage the 
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Sbelleys began 1812 with sd inoome of £400 
a year. 

Early in February they left Keewick and pro- 
ceeded to Dabliu, when Shelley, who had prepared 
an addreag to the Catholics, meant to ' devote him- 
self towards forwarding the great ends of virtue 
and happiness in Ireland.' Before leaving Kes- 
wick he wrote to William Oodwin, ' the regulatoi 
and former of his mind,' making profession of his 
mental obligations to him, of his respect and 
veneration, and soliciting Godwin's friendship 
A correspondence followed ; Godwin [uronoanoed 
his young disciple's plans for ' disseminating the 
doctrines of philanthropy and freedom ' in Ireland 
to be nnwise; Shelley bowed to bis mentor's 
decision and gave np hii Irish campaign, quitting 
Dublin on the 4tb of April 1812. He and 
Harriet wandered first to Nant-Gwillt in South 
Wales, near the upper Wye, and &om thence after 
a month or two to Lynmouth in North Devon, 
where be busied himself with his poem of Qvem 
hlab, and with sending to sea boxes and bottles 
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containing a Dedaraiion of BigkU by Mm, in die 
hope that the winds and waves might cany bii 
doctrines where they would do good. Bot his 
Irish servant, bearing the prophetic name of Healy. 
posted the Dtdaration on the walls of Barnstaple 
and was taken ap ; Shelley fonnd himself watched 
and no longer able to enjoy Lynmonth in peac«. 
He moved in September 1812 to Tremadoc, in 
NorUi Wales, whet« he threw himself ardently 
into an enterprise for recovering a great streteh of 
drowned land &om the sea. Bat at the b^inning 
of October he and Harriet visited London, and 
Shelley grasped Godwin by the band at last At 
once an intimacy arose, bat the fatnre Mary 
Shelley — Godwin's daughter by his first wife, 
Mary Wollstonecraft — was absent on a visU in 
Scotland when the Shelleys arrived in London. 
They became acqnainted, however, with the second 
Mrs. Godwin, on whom we have Charles Lamb's 
friendly comment : ' A very disgusting woman, and 
wears green spectacles ! ' with the amiable Fanny, 
Mary Wollstonecraft's daughter by Imlay, befor* 
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her marriage with Godwin ; and probably also 
with Jane Clainuont, the second Mrs. Godwin's 
daughter by a fint marrii^ and herself, after- 
wards the mother of Byron's Allegro Complicated 
relationships, as in the Theban story ! and there 
will be not wanting, presently, something of the 
Theban horrors. During this visit of six weeks to 
London Shelley renewed his intimacy with Hc^ ; 
in the middle of November he returned to Trema- 
doc. There he remained untU the end of February 
1813, perfectly happy with Harriet, reading widely, 
and working at his Queen Mah and at the notes to 
that poem. On the 26th of February an attempt 
was made, or so he fancied, to assassinate him, 
and in high nervous excitement he hurriedly left 
Tremadoc and repaired with Harriet to Dablin 
again. On this visit to Ireland he saw Killamey, 
but early in April he and Harriet were back again 
in London. 

There in June 1813 their daughter lant^e was 
bom ; at the end of July they moved to Bracknell, 
in Berkshire. They bad for oeigbbouts there a 
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Mta. BoinviUe and her married daagbter, whom 
Shelley found to be fasoinating woman, with  
culture which to his wife was altogether wanting. 
Cornelia Turner, Mrs. Boinville'B daughter, waa 
melancholy, required consolation, and found it, 
Hogg tells UB, in Petrarch's poetry ; ' Bysshfl 
entered at once fully into her views and caught 
the soft infection, breathing the tenderest and 
sweetest melancholy as every true poet oughV 
Peacock, a man of keen and cultivated mind, 
joined the circle at BracknelL He and Harriet 
not yet eighteen, used sometimes to laugh at the 
gushing sentiment and enthusiasm of the Brack- 
□eU circle ; Harriet had also given offence to 
Shelley by getting a wet-nuise for her child ; in 
Professor Dowden's words, ' the beauty of Harriet's 
motherly relation to her babe was marred in 
Shelley's eyes by the introduction into his home 
of a hireling nurse to whom was delegated the 
mother's tenderest ofKce.' But in September 
Shelley wrote a sonnet to his child which ezpreaset 
his deep love for the mother also, to whom in 
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March 1814 he was remarried in Loudon, lest the 
Scotch marrii^e should prove to have heen in any 
point irregular, Harriet's sister Eliza, however, 
whom Shelley had at first treated with ezceeaiTe 
deference, had now become hateful to him. And 
in the very month of the London marriage we find 
him writing to Hogg that he is stayii^ with the 
Boinvilles, having ' escaped, in the society of all 
that philosophy and Mendship combine, from the 
dismaying solitude of myself Cornelia Turner, 
he adds, whom he once thought cold and reserved 
' is the reverse of this, as she is the reverse of 
everything bad ; she inherits all the divinity of 
her mother. Then comes a stanza, b^inning 

' Thy dewy looks sink in my breast, 
Thy gentle words stir poison there.' 

It has no meaniug, he says ; it is only written 
in thought. 'It is evident from this pathetic 
letter,' says Professor Dowden, 'that Shelley's 
happiness in his home had been fatally stricken.' 
This is a curious way of putting the matter. To 
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me what is evident is rather that Shelley had, to 
ose Professor Dowden'e woids again — for in these 
things of high sentiment I gladly let him speak foi 
me — ' a too vivid sense that here (in the society 
of the Boinville family) wen peace and joy and 
gentleness and love.' la April come Btmie more 
verses to the Boinvilles, vhich contain &e first good 
stanza that Shelley wrote. In May comes a poem 
to Harriet, of which Professor Dowden's prose 
analysis is as poetic as the poem itself! ' If she 
has something to endm^ (from the Boinville attocb- 
ment), it is not much, and all her husband's 
weal hangs upon her loving endurance, for see how 
pale and wildered anguish has made himi' Harriet, 
unconvinced, seems to have gone off to Bath in 
resentment, &om whence, however, she kept op 
a constant correapondence with Shelley, who was 
now of age, and busy in London raising money on 
post-obit bonds for his own wants and those of the 
iriend and former of bis mind, Godwin, 

And now, indeed, it was to become true that if 
from the inflammable Shelley's devotion to th* 
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Boiuville family poor Harriet had bad ' Bomething 
to endote,' yet this was ' not mach ' compared with 
what was to follow. At Godwin's house Shelley 
met Maty WoUstonecraft Godwin, his fiitaie wife, 
then in her seventeenth year. She was a gifted 
person, bat, as Professor Dowden says, she 'had 
breathed during ber entire life an atmosphere of 
tree thonght' On the 8th of June Hogg called at 
GkKlwin's with Shelley ; Godwin was ont, bnt ' a 
door was partially and softly opened, a thrilling 
Toice called " Shelley! " a tlirilling voice answered 
" Mary ! " ' Shelley's summoner was ' a very yoong 
female, fair and &it-haired, pale indeed, and with 
apiercinglook, wearing a frock of tartan.' Already 
they were 'Shelley' and 'Maiy' to one another; 
' before the close of June they knew and felt," says 
Professor Dowden, ' that each was to the other in- 
expressibly dear.' The chnichyaid of St. Pancras 
where her mother was boned, became 'a place 
now doubly sacred to Mary, since on one eventful 
day Bysshe here poured forth his griefs, his hopes, 
his love, and she, in sign of everlasting onion, 
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pMoec hx iasd ia ka.' b Jvlj SheDejr gars 
Sis K Ecc* c^ V*«"« -K^ pdnted bat not pnUubed, 
■oi K33S i£e s^dcr dedieatkn to Haniet he 
vTcce : ' CoEBt S Jo tuM Jc rf vu ■boat to many • 
vvcir Tbo, utzaoed nlcfy by bw fixtone^ proved 

added in icscnpQoa on her patt : ' I love the 
aaihor berood aD poven of ejqReoBion . . . I7 
that lore ve haT« pnimiaed to each other, althongh 
I mar not be 70019 1 can nerer be ■nother'a.' — and 
a good deal more to the aame efliact. 

Amid these excitementa Shelley was for aome 
daja withont wiitiDg to Hani^ who applied to 
Hookham the pobliaher to know what bad hap- 
pened. She was expecting her confinement ; ' I 
always fancy something dreadful has happened,' 
she wrote, 'if I do not hear from him . . . I cannot 
endure this dreadful state of Buspense.' Shelley 
then wrote to her, begging her to come to London ; 
and when she arrived there, he told her the state 
of his feelings, and proposed separation. The 
■hock made Harriet ill ; and Shelley, says Peacock, 
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' betveen hia old feelings towards Harriet, and hia 
new pasaion for M&17, showed in his looks, in his 
gestmes, in his speech, the state of a mind " aufTer- 
ing, like a little kingdom, the natoie of an in- 
amrectiou." ' Godwin grew Tmeaey atxtat hia 
daughter, and after a serions talk with her, wrote 
to Shelley. Under each circumstances. Professor 
Dowden tells ua, 'to youth, swift and decisiTS 
measures seem the best' In the early morning of 
the 28th of July 1814 ' Mary Godwin stepped 
across her father's threshold into the anminer air,' 
she and Shelley went off together in a post-chaise 
to Cover, and horn thence crossed to the Con- 
tinent. 

On the 14th of Augost the fugitives were at 
Troyea on their way to Switzerland. From l^yes 
Shelley addressed a letter to Harriet, of which the 
best description I can give is that it is predsely 
the letter which a man in th& writer's ciicum* 1. 
ttances shoold not hare written. 

 Mt dzasxst Habbist (he begins). — I write to 
Tou from this deteatAbla town ; I write to show that 
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I da not foi^ 70a ; I writs to n^a joa to eome U 
Swiuarlind, when joa will at last find one firm and 
conttaat friend to wbam jonr intorecta will be ahnjt 
deir — by whom toot feelings will nerer wUfdlly ba 
injared. Ftmb none emn jaa expect thia bat me — 
all elae are either unfeeling or aalfiah, or hare be- 
loved friends of tbeir own.' 

Than followa a description of hia joam^ witii 
Mary from Paris, ' through a fertile country, 
neither interestii^ from the ehaiacter of ite in- 
habitants nor the beanfy (^ the scenery^, wiUi a 
mnle to carry oar baggie, as Mary, who has not 
been safficiently well to walk, fears the &tigae of 
walking.' Like St. Paul to Timothy, he ends 
with commissions : — 

' I wish yoQ to bring with yoo the two deeds 
which Tahonrdin has to prepare for you, as also a 
copy of the settlement. Do not part with any of 
your money. But what shall be done aboat the 
books t Tou can consult on the spot With love 
to my sweet little lanthe, ever most afTeotionately 
youTB, Sl 

' I write in great haste ; we depart directly.' 

Professor Dowden's flow of sentiment is here 
so agitating, that I relieTe myself by resorting to 
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a drier world. Certainly mj comment on this 
letter shall not be his, that it 'assuree Harriet 
that her interests were still dear to Shelley, tboogh 
now their Uvea had moved apart' Bat neither 
will I call the letter an odions letter, a hideotu 
letter. I prefer to call it, applying an nntianslat- 
able French word, & bite letter. And it is btte 
from what is the signal, the disastrons want and 
weakness of Shelley, with all hia fine intellectnal j 
gifts — his utter deficiency in homonr. 

Harriet did not accept Shelley's invitation to 
join him and Mary in Switzerland. Money dif- 
ficulties drove the travellers back to England in 
September. Godwin woold not see Shelley, bnt he 
sorely needed, continually demanded and eagerly 
accepted, pecuniary h^p £rom his erring ' spiritual 
son.' Between Godwin's wants and his own, Shel- 
ley was hard pressed. He got from Hairiet who 
still believed that he would return to her, twenty 
pounds which remained in her hands. In Novem- 
ber she was confined ; a son and heir was bom to 
Shelley. He went to see Harriet, but 'the interview 
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!^ft 1.3KK3C ''^'^ vi& nek ^BbittQBd BniiiBt ths 
xaiK' y-^wt.-a v«« Ktve; '^kd 3fnL BcanriUe 
wrxi. aer Lecss fwrnwl cold md ervi sMcastu^' 
KJ3 P:T:fdaor Dovdaa. ' Solitiide;' ha eontiiniei^ 
 ' I 111 1 by debu and dno^ vitii Maiy'a ctntr 
ra^:rA'~fpL ike aociar of k few Menda, and Uie 
d^Iig^sa of saidj and aathonhip, wmld have made 
Uiese vin:ei nuxiths to SbeDcj montlu <^ nnnsiul 
happioesa and calm.' But, alas! creditoiB wen 
pestering, and eren Harriet gave tnmble. In 
Janoary 1815 Maiy bad to write in her joamal 
thiaentiy: 'Harriet sends her creditors bere; naa^ 
woman. Xow we most change oni lodgingB.' 

One day abont this time Shelley asked Pea- 
cock, 'Do yon think Wordsworth could have 
written such poetiy if be ever had dealings with 
money-lenders t ' Not only bad Sbelley dealings 
with money-lenders, he now had dealings witii 
bBiliETs also. But still he continued to read largely. 
In January 1815 his graQdfather, Sir Byaehe 
Shelley, died. Shelley went down into Sussex; 
bis father would not suffer him to enter the boose 
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bat he sat outside the door and read Gomus, while 
the reading of his grandfather's will went on in- 
side. In February was bom Mary's first child, a 
girl, who lived but a few days. All the spiing 
Shelley was ill and harassed, but by June it was 
settled that he should hare an allowanoe &oin his 
father of £1000 a year, and that his debts (includ- 
ing £1200 promised by him to Godwin) should be 
paid. He on hia . part paid Harriet's debts and ^^ 
allowed her £200 a year. In August he took a 
house on the borders of Windsor Park, and made 
a boating excursion up the Thames as far as Leoh- 
lade, an excursion which produced his first entire 
poem of value, the beautiful Stataxu «t Zeehladt 
Churchyard. They were followed, later in the 
autumn, by Alastor. Henceforth, &om this winter 
of 1 81 5 until he was drowned between L^hom and 
Spezzia in July 1822, Shelley's literary history is 
sufficiently given in the deligh^dl introduotiona 
prefixed by Mrs. Shelley to the poems of e&oh year. 
Much of the history of his life is there given also ; 
but with some of those ' occurrences of his private 
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life * on which Mn. SheDejr fitrbme to touch, and 
which ore now made known to ns in Profeasoi 
Dowden's book, we b»Te st31 to deaL 

iiMij'a fint ion, Williun, was bom in Jairaai^ 
1816, and in Febmsiy we find Shellery deelaring 
himself ' strongly urged, by the perpetoal experi- 
ence of neglect or enmity from almfflit ereiy cnu 
but those who are supported "by mj reaonrces, to 
desert my native cotmtiy, hiding mysdf and Maiy 
from the ctmtempt which we so oigastly' mdure.' 
Early in May he left England with Huy and 
Miss Clairmoat ; they met Lord Byion at Genera 
and passed the summer by the I^ke of Genera 
in his company. Miss Claiimont had already in 
London, without the knowledge of the Shelleya, 
made Byron's acquaintance and become his mis- 
tress. Shelley determined, in the oonise of the 
summer, to go back to England, and, after all, ' to 
make that most excellent of nations my perpetual 
resting-place.' In September he and his ladies 
returned ; Miss Clairmout was then expecting her 
confinement. Of her being Byron's mistress the 
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ShelleTS were now aware ; but ' the moral Indig- 
nation,' Bays FrofeseoT Dowden, 'which Byron'a 
act m^ht justly aroiue, seems to haVe been felt by 
neither Shelley not Mary.' If Byron and Claire 
Olairmont, as she was now called, loved and were 
happy, all was weU. 

The eldest daughter of the Godwin household, 
the amiable Fanny, was unhappy at home and in 
deep dejection of spirits. Godwin was, as nsnal, 
in terrible straits for money. The Shelleys and 
Miss Olairmont settled themselves at Bath ; early 
in October Fanny TGodwinJ passed through Bath ^-"^-^ 
without their knowing it, travelled on to Swansea, 
took a bedroom at the hotel there, and was found 
in the morning dead, with a bottle of laudanum on 
the table beside her and these words in her hand- 
writing: — 

'I have long determined that the best Uiing I 
could do was to put an end to the existence of a 
being whose birth was unfortun&te,^ and whose life 

 Sh« WW Hm7 WolIttoiiMnft'* Mhml danghtar by 
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A R«nt>s Sfe^sdr Ukmti. Om Ife 9A M 
S'/tsuia X819 HirmK SMkr left tka ho^ ia 
hrxLytoii -ruffn dte vh dtes finn^ sDd did mat 
nA'im. Oil tl« lOtli «f Demnber Iwr lio^ vai 
f'/uxi4 iaUic SopentiDe; die l»d dnnraed hendt 
f n 4De Rcpwt VnitMot Dowdcn xeflemhlei Pn>- 
vii1«ric« : hii nyi an mscrQtsb]& His cinnment 
lai Ilarriet^f death is : ' There is no donbt she 
waM(]«rad from the ways of upright living' Bu^ 
\m ti\»\» ; ' That Qo act of Shelley's, dnring the 
two yttam which immediately preceded her death, 
leiiilnd to cause the rash act which bronght her 
lifo to itH dose, seems certain.' Shelley had been 
living with Mary all the time; only that I 

On Uui SOU) of December 1816 Mary Ck)dwin 
and ShdUoy wuro married. I shall porsne 'th« 
uooumiuoos of Shelley's private life' no farther 
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For the fire years and a half which lemain, Fro- 
fessoT Bowden's book adds to our kuovledge of 
Shelley's life much that is interesting ; bat what 
was chiefly important we knew already, ^le 
new and grave matter which we did not know, or 
knew in the vaguest way only, bat which Shelley'a 
&mily and Professor DoWden have now thought 
it well to give oa in full, ends with Shelley's 
second marriage. 

I r^ret, I say once more, that it has been 
given. It is a sore trial for oar love of Shelley. 
What a set I what a world I is the exdamation | 
that breaks from as as we come to an end of tiiis \ 
history of 'the occarrences of Shell^B private 
life.' I u3ed the French word i^ for a leteer of 
Shelley's ; for -the world in which we find him I 
can only ose another French word, tale. Godwin's 
house of sordid horror, and Godwin preaching and 
holding the hat, and the green - spectacled Mrs. 
Godwin, and 'H.ogg the faithful friend, and Hunt 
the Horace of this precious world, and, to go up 
higher, Sir Timothy Shelley, a great country gentle- 
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nun, feeling himself safe while ' the exalted mind ' 
of the Duke of Norfolk [tha drinking Dnkn] pro- 
tects me with the wodd,' and Loid Byron with his 
deep grain of ooarseneoB and oonuuonness, hii 
affectation, hia bnital selfishness — what a set! 
The hiatoiy carries ns to Oxford, and I think of 
the clerical and respectable Oxford of those old 
times, the Oxford iA Copleston and the Keblee 
and Hawkins, and a hundred mora, with the relief 
£eble declares himself to experience &om Izaak 
Walton, 

' When, wearied with tha tale thy times disclose, 
The eye fint finda thee out in thy secure repoBet' 

I am not only thinldng of morals and the honse of 
Godwin, I am thinking also of tone, bearing 
dignity. I appeal to Cardinal ITewman, if per- 
chance he does me the honour to read these words, 
is it possible to imagine Copleston or Hawldni 
declaring himself safe ' while the exalted mind 
of the Duke of Norfolk protects me with the 
world'? 
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Mrs. Shelley, after her marriage and during 
Shelley's closing years, beoomea attracthre ; up to 
her marriage her letters and journal do not please. 
Her ability is manifest, but she ie not attractiTe. 
In the world discovered to us by Professor Dowden 
as surrovmding Shelley up to 1817, the most 
pleasing figure is poor Fanny i Godwin ; after 
Fanny Godwin, the most pleasing figure is Harriet 
Shelley herself. 

Professor Dowden'e treatment of Harriet is not j 
worthy — so much he must allov me in all kind- ': 
nesa, but also in all seriousness, to say— of either 
his taste or his judgment His pleading fin- ' 
Shelley is constant, and he does more harm than 
good to Shelley by it. But here hia championship 
of Shelley makes him very unjust to a craelly 
used and unhappy giiL For several pages he 
balances the question whether or not Harriet vas 
unfaithful to Shelley before he left her for Maiy, 
and he leaves the question unsettled. As usual 
Professor Dowden (and it is his signal merit) 
BuppUea the evidence deoisive against hiim^elf 
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Thornton Hont, not well disposed to Harriet, 
H<^ Peacock, Trelawny, Hookham, and a mem- 
ber of Godwin's own fiunily, are all clear in theii 
evidence that up to her parting &om Shelley 
Harriet was perfectly innocent But that precious 
witness, Godwin, wrote in 1817 that 'she had 
proved herself unfaithful to her husband before 
their separation . . . Peace be to her shade I ' 
Why, Godwin was the father of Harriet's suc- 
cessor. But Mary believed the same thing. She 
was Harriet's successor. But Shelley believed it 
too. He had it from Godwin. But he was con- 
vinced of it earlier. The evidence for this is, 
that, in writing to Southey in 1820, Shelley 
declares that ' the single passE^ of a life, other- 
wise not only spotless but spent in an impassioned 
pursuit of virtue, which looks like a blot,' bears 
that appearance ' merely because I regulated my 
domestic arrangement without deferring to the 
notions of the vulgar, although 1 might have done 
so quite as conveniently had I descended to their 
base thoi^hts.' From this Professor Dowden coo.' 
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clndea that SheUe7 believed he couhl have got a 
divorce &om Harriet had be so wished. The 
conclaBion ia not clear. Bat even vere the 
evidence perfectly clear tiiai Shellej believed 
Harriet unfaithful when he parted &om her, we 
sbould have to take into account Mrs. Shelley*! 
most true sentence in her introduction to Alattor: 
' In aU Shelley did, be, at the time of doing it, 
believed himself justified to his own conacience.' 

Shelley's asserting a thing vehemently does not \ 
prove more than that he chose to believe it and I 
did believe it. His extreme and violent choices 
of opinion about people show this sufiKcientiy. 
ESiza Westbrook ia at one time ' a diamond not 
so large ' as her sister Harriet bat ' more highly 
polished ' ; and then : ' I certainly hate her with 
aU mj heart and souL I sometimes feel faint 
with the fat%ue of checking the overflowings of 
my u abounded abhorrence for this miserable 
wretch.* The antipathy, Hogg tells us, was as 
unreasonable as the former excess of deference. 
To his friend Miss Hitohener he says : ' liever 
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shall that intercourse cease, which has been tiie 
day-davn of my existence, the sun which haa 
shed warmth on the cold drear length of the 
anticipated prospect of life.' A little later, and 
she has become ' the Brown Demon, a woman of 
desperate views and dreadful paaaions, hnt of cool 
and nndaviating nveiige.' Even Professor Dow- 
den admits that this is absard ; that die real Misa 
Hitchener was not seen by Sbelley, either when 
he adored or when he detested. 

Shelley's power of persuading himself was equal 
to any occasion ; but would not his conscientious- 
nesa and high feeling hare prorented his exerting 
this power at poor Harriet's expense ? To abandon 
her as he did, must he not have known het 
to be false? Professor Dowden insists always 
on Shelley's ' conscientiousness.' Shelley himself 
speaks of hia ' impassioned pursuit of Yirtue.' 
Leigh Hunt compared his life to that <^ ' Plato 
himself, or, still more, a Pythagorean,' and added 
that he 'never met a being who came nearar, 
perhaps so near, to the height of humanity,' to 
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being an 'angel of charit7.' In many lespecta 
Shelley really resembled both a Pythagorean and 
an angel of charity. He loved high thoaghts, be 
cored nothing foi snmptnoua lodgii^ Cue, and 
raiment, he was poignantly afflicted at the sight 
of misery, he would have given away his last 
farthing, would have suffered in his own person, 
to relieve it But in one important point he was 
like neither a Pythagorean nor an angel : he was 
extremely inflammable. Professor Dowden leaves 
no doubt on the matter. After reading his book, 
one feels sickened for ever of the subject of 
irregular relations; Ood forbid that I should 
go into the scandals about Shelley's ' Neapolitan 
charge,' about Shelley and Emilia Viviani, about 
Shelley and Miss Olairmont, and the rest of it! 
I will say only that it is visible enough th^ when 
the passion of love was aroused in Shelley (and it ^ 
was aroused easily) one could not be sure of bim, 
his friends could not trust biro. We have seen 
him with the Boinville family. With Emilia 
Viviani be is the same. If he is left mnch alone 
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with Miss Clairmont, he flvidently makes Maiy 
oneas; ; nay, he makes Professor Dowden himsell 
uneasy. And I conclnde that an entirely haman 
inflammability, joined to an JThaman want oi 
homotir and a Buperhoman power of self-deception, 
are the canses which chiefly explain Shelley's 
abandonment of Harriet in the first place, and 
then his behaviour to her and his defence of him- 
self afterwards. 

His misconduct to Harriet, his want of hmnoo^ 
his self-deception, are fully brought before ua for 
the first time by Professor Dowden'a book. Qood 
morals and good criticism alike forbid that when 
all this ia laid bare to us we should deny, or hide, 
or extenuate it. NeTertheless I go back after all 
to what I said at the beginning; still our ideal 
Shelley, the angelic Shelley, subsists. Unhappily 
the data for this Shelley we had and knew long 
ago, while the data for the unattractive Shelley are 
fresh ; and what is &esh is likely to fix our atten- 
tion more than what is familiar. But FrofesBoi 
Dowden'B volumes, which give so much, which give 
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too mQcb, also afibrd data for picturing anew the 
Shelley who delights, as veil as for picturing for 
the fitst time a Shelley who, to speak plainly, 
disgusts ; uid with what may renew and restore \ 
onr impression of the delightful Shelly I shall f 
end. 

The winter at Marlow, and the ophthalmia 
caught among the cottages of the pooi, we knew, 
but we have from Professor Dowden more details of 
this winter and of Shelley's wotk among the poor ; 
we have above all, for the first time I believe, a 
line of verae of Shelley's own which sums up truly 
and perfectly this most attractive side of him — 

'I am the friend ot the unfrieuded poor.' 

But that in Shelley on which I would especially 
dwell is that in him which contrasts most with 
the ignobleness of the worid in which we hare 
seen him living, and with the pemicioas nonsense 
which we have found him talkii^. The Shelley 
of ' maivellous gentleness,' of feminine refinement 
with gracious and considerate manners, ' a perfect 
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gentleman, entirely without arrogance oi aggres- 
■ive egotism,' completely devoid of the pioverbial 
and ferocious ranity of aatbon and poets, alvaya 
disposed to make little of his own woik and to 
prefer that of othere, of reTerent enthiuiaam for 
the great and wise, of high and tender serioasneas, 
of heroic generosi^, and of a delicacy in rendering 
services which was equal to his generoaity — the 
Shelley who was all this is the Shelley wiih 
whom I wish to end. He may talk nonaense 
about tyrants and priests, but what a high and 
noble ring in sach a sentence as the following, 
written by a yonng man who is refusing £2000 
a year rather than consent to entail a great 
property ! 

'That I should entail £120,000 of command over 
labour, of power to remit this, to employ it for bene- 
volent purposes, on one whom I know not — wiio 
might, instead of being the benefactor of mankind, 
be its bane, or use this for the worst purposes, which 
the real delegates of my chance - given property 
might convert into a most useful instrument of 
benevolence 1 No ! this you will not suspect me 
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And again ; — 

' I desire money because I think I know the use 
of it It commands labour, it gives leisure ; and to 
give leisure to those who will employ it in the for- 
warding of truth is the noblest present an individual 
can make to the whole.' 

If there is extravagance here, it is extravaganca 
of a beautiful and rare sort, like ShelleT's ' under- 
hand ways ' also, which differed singularly, the 
cynic H(^g tells us, from the underhand ways of 
other people ; ' the latter were concealed because 
they were mean, selfish, sordid ; Shelley's secrets, 
on the contrary (kindnesses done by stealth), were 
hidden through modesty, delicacy, generosity, re- 
finement of souL' 

His forbearance to Godwin, to Godvrin lectur- 
ing and renouncing him and at the same time 
holding out, as I have said, his hat to him for 
alms, ia wonderful ; but the dignity with which 
he at last, in a letter perfect for propriety of tone, 
reads a lesson to bis ignoble father-in-law, is In 
the best possible style : — 
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' Perhaps it is well that you should be informed 
that I consider your last letter to be written in a 
style of haughtinesi aud encroachment which neither 
awea nor imposes on me ; but I have no desire to 
tiansgreas the limits which yon place to oar inter- 
courae, nor in any future instance will I make any 
remarks but such as arise from the strict question in 
discussion.' 

And again : — 

' My astonishment, and, I will confess, when I 
have been treated with most harshness and craelfy 
by you, my indignation, has been extreme, that, 
knowing as you do my nature, any condderationi 
should hare prevailed on you to have been thus h&reh 
and cruel. I lamented also over my ruined hopes of 
all that your genius once taught me to expect from 
your virtue, when I found that for yourself, your 
family, and your creditors, you would submit to that 
communication with me which yon once rejected and 
abhorred, and which no pity for my poverty or Buffer- 
ings, assumed willingly for you, could avail to ex- 
tort' 

Moreover, though Shelley has no humour, he 
can show aa quick and sharp a tact as the most 
practised man of the world. He has been vitb 
Byron and the Countess Quiccioli, and he writee 
of the latter : — 
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' La Guiccioli is & very pretty, tentimental, inno- 
cent Italian, who has sacrificed an immense future for 
the sake of Lord Byron, and who, if I knov any- 
thing of my friend, of her, and of human nature, will 
hereafter have plenty of opportunity to repent her 



Tact also, and something better than tact, he 
shovB in Mb dealings, in order to befriend Le%h 
Hunt, with Lord Byron. He writes to Hunt : — 

' Particular circumstances, or rather, I should say, 
particular dispositions in Lord Byron's character, 
render the close and exclusive intimacy with him, in 
which I find myself, intolerable to me ; thus much, 
my best friend, I will confess and confide to you. 
No feelings of my own shall injure or interfere with 
what is now nearest to them — your interest ; and I 
will take care to preserve the little influence I may 
have over this Proteus, in whom such strange ex- 
tremes are reconciled, until we meet.' 

And so we have come back t^in, at last, to 
our original Shelley — to the Shelley of the lovely 
and well-known picture, to the Shelley with 
' flushed, feminine, artless face,' the Shelley * blush- 
ing like a girl,' of Ttelawny. Profeasor Dowden 
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gives us Bome further attempts at poitnutore. 

One bj a Miss Rose, of Shelley at Marlov : — 

' He was the most intereBting figure I ever saw ; 
his eyes like a deer's, bright but rather vild ; hii 
white throat unfettered ; his slender but to me al- 
most faultless shape ; his brown long eoat with cuil- 
ing lambs' wool collar and cu& — in fact, his whole 
appearance — are as fresh in my recollection as an 
occurrence of yesterday.' 

Feminine enthoBiasm may be deemed snapi- 
oions, but a Captain Kennedy must surely be able 
to keep hifl head. Captain Kennedy was quartered 
at Horsham in 1813, and saw Shelley when he 
was on a stolen visit, in Ma father's abeence, at 
Field Place .■— 

' Ha received me with frankness and kindliness, 
as if he had known me from childbood, and at once 
won my heart. I fancy I see him now as he sate by 
the window, and hear his voice, the tones of which 
impressed me with his sincerity and simplicity. His 
resemblance to bis sister Elizabeth was as strikii^ 
as if they had been twins. His eyes were most ex- 
pressive ; bis complexion beautifully fair, bis features 
exquisitely fine ; hia hair was dark, and no peculiar 
attention to its arrangement was manifest In per- 
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ton he was slender and gentlemanlike, but inclined 
to stoop ; his gait was decidedly not military. The 
general appearance indicated great delicacy of consti- 
tution. One would at once pronounce of him that 
he was different from other men. There was an 
eameitness in his manner and such perfect gentleness 
of breeding and freedom from everything artificial 
as charmed every one. I never met a man who bo 
immediately won upon me.' 

Mra. Gisborae'a son, who knew Shelley well at 
Leghorn, declared Captain Kennedy's description 
of him to be ' the beat and most truthfiU I have 
ever seen.' 

To all this we have to add the charm of the 
man's writings — of Shelley's poetry. It is his 
poetry, above everything else, which for many 
people establishes that he is an angeL Of his 
poetry I have not space now to speak. But let ' 
no one suppose that a want of humour and a self- -■ 
delusion such as Shelley's have no effect upon a ' 
man's poetry. The man Shelley, in very truth, is 
not entirely sane, and Shelley's poetry is not en- 
tirely sane either. The Shelley of actual life is a 
vision of beauty and radiance, indeed, but availing 
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nothing, effecting nothing. And in poetry, do 
leea than in life, he ia ' a beantiM and ineffedwd 
angel, beating in the void his lomimooa wings ia 
vala' 
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Im revie'wing at the time of its first pnblication, 
thirty years ago, Flaubert's remarkable novel ol 
Ifadavu; Bovary, Sainte-Beave observed tbat in 
Flaabert we come to another manner, another kind 
of inspiration, &om those which had prevailed 
hitherto ; we find onreelves dealing, he said, with 
a man of a new and different generation from 
novelists like George Sand. The ideal haa ceased, 
the lyric vein ia dried np ; the new men are 
cored of lyricism and the ideal ; ' a severe and 
pitiless truth has made ita entry, as the last word 
of experience, even into art itsell' The char- 
acters of the new litcottture of fiction are ' science^ 
1 Pabluhad in the Arlit^Wv Suvtta, DwamlMr ISST. 
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ft spirit of observation, matnri^, force, a touch of 
hardness.' Eidfyd a eaai, U lyriqut a tori. 

The spirit of observation and tihe touch of hard- 
nesa (let as retain these mild and inoffenaiTe 
terms) have since been carried in Uie French novel 
very for. So fax have thejr been carried, indeed, 
that in spite of the advantage which the Fieneh 
language, familiar to the cultivated dasses ererr- 
where, confers on the French novel, this novel 
has lost much of its attraction for those classes; 
it no longer commands their attention as it did 
formerly. The famous English novelists have 
passed away, and have left no successors of like 
&me. It is not the English novel, therefore, which 
has inherited the vogue lost by the French novel. 
It is the novel of a country new to literature, or 
at any rate unregarded, till lately, by the general 
public of readers : it is the novel of Bossia. Hie 
Russian novel haa now the vi^e, and deserves to 
have it If fresh literary productions maintain 
this vogue and enhance it, we shall all be learning 
Russian. 
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The Slav nature, or at any rate the BtusiaD 
nature, the Russian nature as it shows itself in 
the Russian novels, seems marked "bj an extreme 
senBitiTeDeBB, a consciousness most quick and 
acute both for what the man's self is experiencing, 
and also for what others in contact with him are 
thinking and feelii^ In a nation fnll of life, but 
youi^, and newly in contact with an old and 
powerful ciTilisation, this sensitiTeness and self- 
conBciousnesa are prompt to ^pear. la the 
Americans, as well as in the Sussians, we see 
them active in a high degree. They are somewhat 
agitating and disquieting agents to their possessor, 
but they have, if they get fair play, great powers 
for evoking and enriching a literature. But the 
Americans, as we know, are apt to set tiiem at 
rest in the manner of my fiiend Colonel Higgin- 
son of Boston. ' As I take it, Nature said, some 
years since: "Thus far the En^ish is my best 
race ; but we have had Englishmen enoogh ; we 
need something with a little more buoyancy than 
the Englishman ; let us lighten the structure, even 
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at eome peril in the piocesa. Pat in cme drop 
more of nervoas fluid, and make the American." 
With that iiop, a nev lange of promifle opened on 
the human race, and a lighter, finer, more highlj 
organised t^pe of mankind was bom.* People 
vho by this sort of thing give rest to their senm- 
tive and busy self-conacioaanees mayvery well, per- 
haps, be on their way to great material prosperify, 
to great political paver ; bat they are scarcely on 
the right way to a great literature, a serious ait. 

The SuBsian does not assnage his sensitivenees 
in this EEishion. The Rnsaian man of letters does 
not make Nature say : ' The Bnssian is my best 
race.' He finds relief to his sensitiTenesa in 
letting his perceptions have perfectly &ee play, 
and in recording their reports with perfect fidelity. 
The sincereness with which the reports are given 
has even something childlike and touching. la 
the novel of which I am going to speak there is not 
a line, not a trait, brought in for the glorification 
of Kussia, or to feed vanity ; things and characters 
go as nature takes them, and the author is absorbed 
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in seeing how nature takea tliem and in relating it 
But we have here a condition of things which is 
highly favourable to the production of good litera- 
ture, of good art. We have great aensitireness, 
subtlety, and finesse, addressing themselves with 
entire disiateiestedness and simpKcity to the re- 
presentation of human life. The fiussian novelist 
is thus master of a spell to which the secrets of 
human nature — both what is external and what 
is internal, gesture and manner no less than 
thought and feeling — willingly make themselves 
known. The crown of literature is poetry, and 
the Russians have not yet had a great poet But 
in that form of imaginative literature which in 
our day is the most popular and the most possible, 
the Russians at the present moment seem to me 
to hold, as Mr. Gladstone would say, the field. 
They have great novelists, and of one of their 
great novelists I wish now to speak. 

Count Leo Tolstoi is about sizty years old, and 
tells us that he shall write novels no mora He 
is now occnpied with rel^on and with the Chris- 
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tiaa life. His writiDgs concerning these great | 
matters are not alloved, I bdiere, to obtain pub- 
lication in Bussia, bat instalments of them in 
French and English reach ns from time to time. 
I find them very interesting, but I find his novel 
of AnTia Karinine more interesting stilL I be- 
lieve that many readers prefer to Anna Kcarimau 
Count Tolstoi's other great novel. La Outrre et in 
Paix. But in the novel one prefers, I think, to 
have the novelist dealing with the life which he 
knows from having lived it, rather than with the 
life which he knows from books or hearsay. If 
one has to choose a representative work of Thack- 
eray, it is Vanity Fair which one would take 
rather than The Virginians. In like manner I 
take Anna Kar^ine as the novel best represent- 
i:^ Count TolstoL I use the French translation; 
in general, as I long a§o said, work of this kind is 
better done in France than in England, and Anna 
Kar^iiu is perhaps also a novel which goes better 
into French than into English, just as Frederika 
Bremer's Hotm goes into English better than into 
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French. After I have done with Anna Kar^nine 
I must say aomething of Count Tolstoi's leligioua 
writingB. Of these too I use the French trans- 
lation, so far aa it is available. The English trans- 
lation, however, which came into my hands late, 
seems to be in general clear and good. Let me 
aay in passing that it has neither the same arrange- 
ment, nor the same titles, nor altogether the same 
contents, with the French translation. 

There are many characters in Aiwia Kar^ine — 
too many if we look in it for a work of art in 
which the action shall be vigorously one, and to 
tiiat one action everything shall converge. There 
are even two main actions extending tbrongbout 
the book, and we keep passing from one of them 
to the other — &om the affairs of Anna and 
Wronsky to the affairs of Eitty and Levine. 
People appear in connection with these two main 
actions whose appearance and proceedings do not 
in the least contribute to develop them; inci- 
dents are multiplied which we expect are to lead 
to something important^ but which do not. Wbat, 
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for instance, does tlie epiaode of Eit^s friend 
Warinka and Levine's brother Serge Ivaniteh, 
theii inclination for one another and ita failure to 
come to anything, contribute to the development 
of either the character or the fortonea of Eitt; 
and Levine ? What does the incident of Levine's 
long delay in getting to church to be married, » 
delay which as we read of it seems to have signi- 
ficance, really import? It turns out to import 
absi^utely nothing, and to be introduced solely to 
give the author the pleasure of telling us that 
all Levine'e shirts had been packed up. 

But the truth is we are not to take Amta 
Karinitie as a work of art ; we are to take it as 
a piece of life. A. piece of life it is. The author 
has not invented and combined it, he has seen it ; 
it has all happened before his inward eye, and it 
was in this wise that it happened. Leviae's shirts 
were packed up, and he was late for his wedding 
in consequence ; Warinka and Serge Ivaniteh met 
at Levine's country-houae and went out walking 
together ; Serge was very near proposing, but did 
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not. The author saw it all happening ao — saw it^ 
and therefote relates it ; and what his novel in 
this way loses in art it gains in reality. 

For this is the result which, hy hia extra- 
ordinary fineness of perception, and by Ma sincere 
fidelity to it, the author achierea ; he works in as 
a sense of the absolute reality of his personages 
and their doings. Anna's shoulders, and masses 
of hair, and half-shut eyes ; Alexis Kar4nine'8 up- 
drawn eyebrows, and tired smile, and cracking 
finger-joints; Stiva's eyes sufFuaed with facile 
moisture — these are as real to us as any of those 
outward peculiarities which in our own circle of 
acquaintance we are noticing daily, while the 
inner man of our own circle of acquaintance, 
happily or unhappily, lies a great deal less clearly 
revealed to us than that of Count Tolstoi's crea- 
tions. 

I must speak of only a few of these creations, 
the chief personages and no more. The book 
opens with ' Stiva,' and who that has once made 
Stiva's acquaintance will ever forget him 1 We 
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ue Htu^ ia Count Tolstoi'a novel, among the 
great people of Moscow and St Petenbu^ tJte 
Doblei and the high fanctionanea, the goTemine 
claaB of Bnana. St^pane Azcadi^vitch— 'Stira' 
— is Piinoe Oblonsky, and descended from Boiik, 
althongh to think of him as anytfaiiig axoept 
' Stin ' is difficalt His air mmriattt, his good 
looks, his satiBfiM:tion ; his ' xay,' vhich made the 
Tartar miter at the clab joyfol in contemplatiiig 
it; bis pleasun in ojaters and champagne, hit 
pleaaoie in making people happy and in rmdei- 
ing services ; his need of money, hia attachment to 
the French governess, his distress at his wife's 
distress, his affection for her and the children; 
his emotion and anffiised eyes, while he quite dis- 
misses the care of providing funds for honaehold 
expenses and education ; and tiie E^«Dch attach- 
ment; contritely given ap to-day only to be sac- 
ceeded by some other attachment to-monow — ^no 
never, certainly, shall we come to forget Stdva. 
Anna, the heroine, is Stiva'a sister. His wife 
Dolly (these English diminutiveB are common 
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among Count Tolstoi's ladies) is daughter of 
Uie Prince and PrinceBS Cherbatzky, grandees 
who show us Russian high life by its most respect- 
able aide; the Prince, in particular, is excellent 
— simple, sensible, right-feeUng; a man of dignity 
and honour. His daughters, Dolly and Kitty, 
are charming. Dolly, Stiva's wife, is sorely tried 
by her husband, full of anxieties for the chil- 
dren, with no money to spend on them or herself 
poorly dressed, worn and E^ed before her time. 
She has moments of despairing doabt whether the 
gay people may not he after all in the right, 
whether virtue and principle answer; whether 
happiness does not dwell with adTentnressea and 
profligates, brilliant and perfectly dressed adven- 
turesses and profligates, in a land flowing with 
roubles and champagne. But in a quarter of an 
hour she comes right t^ain and is heraelf — a nature 
straight, honest, faithful, loving, sound to the core ; 
such she is and such she remains; she can be 
no other. Her sister Kitty is at bottom of the 
same temper, hut she has her ej^ierience to get, 
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while Dolly, when the book b^ins, hag already 
tcqoired hen. Kitty is adored by Levine, in 
whom we are told that many traita are to be finmd 
of the character and history of Count Tolstoi him- 
self. Levine belongs to the world of great people 
by his birth and property, but he is not at all i 
man of the world. He haa been a reader and 
thinker, he has a consciesce, he has public spirit 
and would ameliorate the condition of the people, he 
lives on his estate in the cotmtry, and occnpiea him- 
self zealously with local business, schools, and agri- 
culture. But he is shy, apt to suspect and to take 
ofTence, somewhat impracticable, out of his element 
in the gay world of Moscow. Eitty likes him, 
but her fancy has been taken by a brilliant guards- 
man, Count Wronsky, who has paid her attentioDS. 
Wronsky is described to us by Stiva ; he is ' one of 
the finest specimens of the jeunease dorie of St. 
Petersburg ; immensely rich, handsome, aide-de- 
camp to the emperor, great interest at his back, 
and a good fellow notwithstanding ; more than a 
good fellow, intelligent besides and well tead — a 
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man who has a splendid career before him.' Let 
us complete the picture by adding that Wronsky 
is a powerful man, over thirty, bald at the top of 
his head, with irreproachable maimerB, cool and 
calm, but a little haughty. A hero, one murmurs 
to oneself, too much of the Guy Livingstone type, 
though without the. bravado and exaggeration. 
And such is, justly enough perhaps, the first im- 
pression, an impression which continues all through 
the first volume ; but Wronsky, as we shall ae«^ 
improves towards the end. 

Kitty discourages Levine, who retires in misery 
and confusion. But Wronsky is attracted by 
Anna Ear^nine, and ceases his attentions to Kit^, 
The impression made on her heart by Wronsky 
was not deep ; but she is so keenly mortified with 
herself, so ashamed, and so upset, that she falls 
iU, and is sent with her family to winter abroad. 
There she regains health and mental composure, 
and discovers at the same time that her liking 
for Levine was deeper than she knew, that it 
was a genuine feeling, a strong and lasting ou& 
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Od ber retom tkej mee^ their heaita oome to- 
getlier, thej ve mairied ; ud in spite of Leriae's 
vaTwaxdneas, irritabili^, and ons^ttement of 
mind, of which I ahsll have more to saj presentlj, 
the; are profonndl; happy. Well, and who conld 
help being happy with Kitty f So I find myself 
adding impatiently. Coont TolstoTs heroines are 
really so living and charming that one takes them, 
fiction thoogh they an, too seriously. 

But the interest of the book centres in Anna 
Kar^nine. She is Stiva'a Bister, married to a high 
ofBcial at St Fetersbnig, Alexis Kai^nine. She 
has been married to him nine years, and has one 
child, a boy named Seige. The maniage had not 
bronght happiness to her, she had foond in it no 
satisfaction to her heart and sool, she had a sense 
of want and isolation ; but she is devoted to ion 
boy, occupied, calm. The charm of her personality 
is felt even before she appearB, &om the moment 
when we hear of her being sent for as the good 
angel to reconcile Dolly with Stiva. Then she 
arrives at the Moscow station &om St Peten- 
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but^, and we see the gray eyes with their long ey&- 
lashes, the graceful carriage, the gentle and caress- 
ing Bmile on the &esh lips, the vivacity nstrained 
but waiting to break through, the fulness of life, 
the softness and strength joined, the harmony, the 
bloom, the charm. She goes to Dolly, and achieves, 
with infinite tact and tenderness, the task of re- 
conciliation. At a ball a few days later, we add 
to our first impression of Anna's beanty, dark hair, 
a quantity of little carls over her temples and at 
the back of her neck, sculptural shoulders, firm 
throat, and beautiful arms. She ia in a plain diess 
of black velvet with a pearl necklace, a bnncb of 
forget-me-nots in the front of her dress, another in 
her hair. This ia Anna Kar^nine. 

She had travelled from St. Feteisboig wit^ 
Wronsk/s mother ; had seoi him at the Moscow 
station, where he came to meet his mother, bad 
been struck with his looks and manner, and 
touched by his behaviour in an accident whiob 
happened while they were in the station to a poor 
workman crashed by a train. At the ball she 
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Dweta him again ; she ia fascuutted by him and be 
hj her. She had been told of Kitty's bucj, and 
bad gone to the ball meaning to help Kitty ; but 
Kitty ia forgotten, or at any rate neglected ; the 
Hpell which draws Wronaky and Anna is irresist- 
ible. Kitty finds herself opposite to them in a 
qnadrille bother : — 

'She seemed to remu-k in Anna the Bymptonu 
of AD over-excitement which she herself knew from 
experience — that of success. Anna appeared to hei 
u if intoxicated with it. Kittjr knew to what to 
attribute that brilliant and animated look, that 
happy and triumphant smile, those half-parted lips, 
those movements full of grace and harmony,' 

Anna returns to St Petersbui^, and Wronsky 
returns there at the same time ; they meet on the 
journey, they keep meeting in society, and Anna 
begins to find her husband, who before bad not 
been sympathetic, intolerable. Alexis Kar^nine 
is much older than herself, a bureaacrat, a formalist, 
a poor creature ; be has conscience, there Is a root of 
goodness in him, but on the surface and until deeply 
stirred he is tiresome, pedantic, vain, exasperatinff. 
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The chai^ in Anna is not in the BUghteat degree 
comprehended by him ; he sees nothing which an 
intelligent man might in such a caae see, and 
does nothing which an intelligent man wonld 
da Anna abandons herself to her passion fen 
Wronaky. 

I remember M. Niaard saying to me many 
years ago at the £cole Normale in Paris, that he 
respected the English because they are vme nation 
gui sait se giner — people who can put constraint 
on themselves and go through what is disagree- 
able. Perhaps in the Slav nature this valuable 
foculty is somewhat wanting ; a very strong 
impulse is too much regarded as irresistible, too 
little as what can be resisted and ought to be 
resisted, however difficult and disagreeable the 
resistance may be. In our high society with ita 
pleasure and dissipation, laxer notions may to 
some extent prevail ; but in general an English 
mind will be startled by Anna's sufTering herself 
to be so overwhelmed and irretrievably carried 
away by her passion, by her almost at once regard- 
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ing it, apparentlj, aa Bomething which it vas hop»- 
less to fight gainst And this I say irrespectiTely 
of the worth of her lover. Wronsky's gifta and 
graces hardly qualify him, one might think, to be 
the object of so inatantaneoos and mighty a passioa 
on the part of a woman like Anna. Bnt that ii 
not the qnestion. Let us allow that these passions 
are incalculable ; let ne allow that one of the mal« 
sex scarcely does justice, perhaps, to the powerful 
and handsome guardsman and his attractions. 
Bat if Wronsky had been eren snch a lover as 
Alcibiades or the Master of Kavenswood, still that 
Anna, being what she is and her cirGumatances 
beii^ what they are, should show not a hope, 
hardly a thought, of conquering her passion, of 
escaping from its fatal power, is to our notions 
strange and a little bewildering. 

I state the objection ; let me add that it is the 
triumph of Anna's charm that it remains paramount 
for us nevertheless ; that throughout her course, 
with its fulnres, errors, and miseries, still the ini' 
pression of her large, fresh, rich, generous, delight- 
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fill nature, never leavea ns — keeps our sympathy, 
keeps even, I had almost said, our respect 

To return to the story. Sooa enough poor 
Anna begins to experience the truth of what the 
Wise Man told us long ago, that 'the way of 
transgressors is hard,' Her agitation at a steeple- 
chsse where Wronsky is in danger attracts her 
husband's notice and provokes his remonstrance. 
He is bitter and contemptnoos. In a transport 
of passion Anna declares to him that she is bis 
wife no longer ; that she loves Wronsky, belongs 
to Wronsky. Hard at first, formal, cruel, thinking 
only of himself, Kar^nine, who, as I have said, has 
a conscience, is touched by grace at the moment 
when Anna's troubles reach their height. He 
returns to her to find her with a child just bom 
to her and Wronsky, the lover in the house and 
Anna apparently dying. Kar^nine bos words of 
kindness and forgiveness only. The noble and 
victorious eSbrt transfigures him, and all that her 
husband gains in the eyes of Anna, her lovei 
Wronsky loses. Wronsky comes to Anna's bed* 
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aide, and stondmg there by Kar^nine, buries hii 
face in his hands. Anna taja to him, in tiu 
harried voice of fever : — 

' " UncDTer your face ; look at that man ; he u 
a taint Yes, oncover your face; oacorer it," sbt 
repeated with an angry air. "Alexia, oncoTer hii 
face ; I want to tee him." 

'Alexis took the hands of Wrotwky and nn- 
covered his face, disfigured by BofTering and humilia- 
tion. 

' " Give him your hand ; pardon him." 

'Alexis Btretched ont his band without erra 
teeking to reatraiu bis tears. 

' " Thank Qod, thank God t " ebe said ; " all 
is ready now. How ugly those flowers are," she 
went on, pointing to the wall-paper; "they are not 
a bit like violets. My God, my God t vhea will all 
this end I Give me morphine, doGtor^-~I want mor- 
phine. Oh, my God, my God I "' 

She seems dying, and Wroufiky nishea out and 
shoots hltnsel£ And so, in a common novel, tiie 
story would end. Anna would die, Wronaky 
would commit suicide, Kar^nine would sorvive, 
in posseseion of our admiration and sympathy. 
But the story does not always end so in life; 
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neithei does it end bo in Count Tolstofs novel 
Anna recovera from her fever, Wronaky from his 
vonnd. Anna's passion for Wronsky leavakenii, 
her estrangement from Kar^nine retuma Nor 
does Eai^nine remain at the height at which in 
the forgiveness scene we saw him. He is formal, 
pedantic, irritating. Alas I even if he were not 
all these, perhaps even his pmce-nai, and his rising 
eyebrows, and his cracking finger-joints, woold 
have been provocation enough. Anna and Wnra- 
sky depart together. They stay for a time in 
Italy, then retnm to Bussia. Bat her position is 
false, her disquietude incessant, and happiness is 
impossible for her. She takes opium eveiy night, 
only to find Uiat ' not poppy nor mandragora shall 
ever medicine her to that sweet sleep which she 
owed yesterday.' Jealousy and irritability grow 
upon hei; she tortures Wronsky, she tortures . 
herself Under these trials Wronsky, it must be 
said, comes out well, and rises in our esteem. 
His love for Anna endures ; he behaves, as oqt 
English phrase is, 'like a gentleman'; his patienoa 
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mphiy. Bat tlwB Ahzhl, ] 
mnemher, ia to the last, tbtaq^ all tbe bet ind 
aaatrj, Mill AnaA ; alvaj* with rnnrthfiig vhidi 
efauiiH ; nMj, with Mnietluii^ «vai. aamethiug in 
ber lubire, which oonaoln ud does good. Hei 
life, however, wm beeaning impoaaible under its 
exiating ctwditioiu. A tftfling mimndexBtatidiiig 
brought the ineritible end. After  qnaml witli 
Anns, Wronsk; had gone one nxmiing in to tJie 
cormtiy to see hia mother; Amis snmmoaiB ^™ 
by telegraph to return it once, and reoeivM an 
answer from him that he cannot letum before ten 
at night She follows him to hia mother'B place 
in the coontry, and at the station hean what leads 
her to believe that he is not coming bact Mad- 
dened with jealousy and misery, she descends the 
platform and throws herself under the wheels o( 
a goods train paesing through the station. It is 
over — the gracefal head ia untouched, but all the 
rest is a crashed, formless heap. Poor Anna t 

We have been in a world which miacondncti 
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itself nearly as much as the world of a Frendi 
novel all palpitating with ' modernity.' But there 
are two things in which the Knsslan novel — Count 
Tolstoi's novel at any rate — is very advantageously 
distinguished from the type of novel now so much 
in request in France. In the first place, there is 
no fine sentiment, at once tiresome and false. We 
are not told to believe, for example, that Anna 
ia wonderfully exalted and ennobled by her passion 
for Wronsky. The English reader is thus saved 
from many a groan of impatienca The other 
thing is yet more important. Our Kussian novelist 
deals abundantly with criminal passion and with 
adultery, but he does not seem to feel himself 
owing any service to the goddess Lubricity, oi 
bound to put in touches at this goddess's dictation. 
Much in Anna Karinine is painful, much is un- 
pleasant, bub nothii^ is of a nature to trouble the 
senses, oi to please those who wish their senses 
troubled. This taint is wholly absent In the 
French novels where it is so abundantly present 
its baneful effects do not end witii itsel£ Burnt 
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jMig t^ TsnnteE wi& deep tntb dtat ft pcfrijia 
WiHf^ Lammot fvanuDiatt todiepowCT- 
lil 3a«^ of wtidt I wpakm ik As oataet, Vnimmt 
3avm^ JTndoitbtaSf die tant m qui bUuu ig 
prsens in J Ewi— m Jh —ij, altka^ to a nntcb 
j^ i:er«e !aMii in. mtm neat French norela, 
v^iam wiH be EH evoy cna^ ndnd. Bat Jftubwu 
.Stov^. -wiat. ^u» tuBt, V a wmk of jMfri/U 
/m»i^ : ow iE heii g as  taa o^hne of latteniesB, 
rnsT- iiEiccaiee; aok a penoaige ia the bocA to 
r^c« or console ns ; die springs of freehiieaa and 
feetii^ are not thoe to cieate soeh personages, 
T'fTTM Borarr fbOowt a eoone in auae respects 
like tfaat of Anna, but when, in Enuna Bovary. 
is Anna's chann? The treasnras of otanpasaion, 
tendemesa, insight, which alone, amid anch gnilt 
and misery, can enable charm to subsist and to 
emerge, are wanting to Flaubert, He is cmel, 
with the cmelty of petrified feeling, to his poor 
heroine ; he pnrsuea her without pity or pause, aa 
with malignity ; be is harder upon her himself than 
any reader even, I think, will be inclined to be. 
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But where the Bprings of feeling have carried 
Count Tolstoi, siace be created Anita ten oi twelve 
years ago, we have now to see. 

We must return to Constantine Dmitrich 
Levine. Levine, as I have already said, thinks. 
Between the age of twenty and that of thirty-fiv6 
he had lost, he tells ns, the Christian belief in 
which he had been brought up, a loss of which 
examples nowadays abound certainly everywhere, 
bat which in Russia, as in France, is among all 
young men of the upper and coltivated claasea 
more a matter of course, perhaps, more oniversal, 
more avowed, than it is with us, Levine had 
adopted the scientific notions current all round 
him ; talked of cells, organisms, the indestructi- 
bihty of matter, the conservation of force, and was 
of opinion, with his comrades of the university, 
that religion no longer existed. But he was oi 
a serious nature, aud the question what hia life 
meant, whence it came, whither it tended, pre- 
sented themselves to him in moments of crisis 
and afSiction with irresistible importunity, and 
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gottdng DO answer, haunted him, tortnred hiin, 
made him think of snicide. 

Two things, meanwhile, he noticed. One wa^ 
that he and his uniTersi^ Menda had been mis- 
taken in snpposiDg that Christian belief no loDgei 
existed ; they had lost it, bnt they were not all 
the world. Lerine observed that the persons to 
whom he was most attached, his own wife Eittj 
amongst the number, retained it and drew comfort 
&om it; that the women generallj, and almost 
the whole of the Bnssian common people, retained 
it and drew comfort from it The other was, that 
his scientific friends, though not troubled like him- 
self "by questionings about the meaning of hanum 
life, were untroubled by such questionings, not 
because they had got an answer to them, but 
because, entertaining themselves intellectually 
with the consideration of the cell theory, and 
evolution, and the indestructibility of matter, 
and the conservation of force, and the like, 
they were satisfied with this entertainment, and 
did not perplex themaelvea with investigat- 
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Eug the meaning and object of their own life 
fttall. 

But Levine noticed further that be himself did 
not actaall}' proceed to commit suicide ; on the 
contrary, he lived on his lands as Ms father had 
done before him, busied himself with all the duties 
of his station, married Kitty, was delighted when 
a son was bom to him. Nevertheless be was 
indubitably not happy at bottom, restless and dis- 
quieted, his disquietude sometimes amounting to 
f^ony. 

Kow on one of his bad days he was in the field 
with his peasants, and one of them happened t« 
say to biTu, in answer to a question from Levine 
why one farmer should in a certain case act more 
humauely than another : ' Men are not all alike ; 
one man lives for his beUy, like Mitiovuck, another 
for his soul, for God, like old Plato." — 'What do 
you call,' cried Levine, 'Uving for his soul, for 
God ? ' The peasant answered : ' It's quite simple 
—living by the rule of God, of the truth. AH 

1 A ooiumon ume among Biuaun pcuuit*. 
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men ue not the same, that* a oertain. Yoa j^oin- 
self, for instance, Gonstantine Dmitrich, 70a 
wonlda't do vrong bjr a poor man.' Levise 
gave no answer, bat tamed away with the phrase, 
living (y the ruU of Ood, 0/ Ou truth, sonnding in 
his ears. 

Then he reflected that he had been bom of 
parents professing this rale, as their parents again 
had professed it before them ; that be had sacked 
it in with his mother's milk ; that some sense of 
it, some strength and noarishment from it^ had 
been ever with him although he knew it not ; 
that if be had tried to do the daties of bis station 
it was by help of the secret support ministered by 
this rule ; that if in his moments of desp&irii^ 
restlesBuesB and agony, when he was driven to 
think of suicide, he had yet not committed suicide, 
it was because this rule had silently enabled him 
to do his duty ^ some degree, and had given 
him some hold upon life and happiness in con- 



The words came to him as a clue of which he 
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ooold never again lose sight, and which with full 
coDBcionflness and strenuouB endeavour he mmt 
henceforth follow. He sees his nephews and 
nieces throwing their milk at one another and 
scolded bj Dolly for it. He says to himself that 
these children are wastuig theii subsistence be- 
canae they have not to earn it for themselves and 
do not know its value, and he exclaims inwardly : 
' I, a Christian, brought up in the faith, my life 
filled with the benefits of Christianity, livii^ 
on these benefits without being conscious of it, I, 
like these children, I have been trying to destroy 
what makes and builds up my life.' But now 
the feeling has been borne in upon him, clear 
and precious, that what he has to do is to &« 
ffood ; .*ie has ' cried to Sim.' What will come 
of it? 

' I Bhall probably continue to get out of temper 
with my coachman, to go into useless arguments, to 
air my ideas unseasonably ; I shall always feel a 
barrier between the sanctuary of my soul and the 
soul of other people, even that of my wife ; I shall 
always be holding her responsible for my annoyancM 
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ud le^iaf wanj far it dincti j &ft«nrarda. I ihall 
toavx.^^ u> jnj vtthoot bei^ ftUe to explain to 
mj^ai wtj- I ynj ; bat mf inner life has wmi its 
liberty ; it wiO no leogo' be mt tbe men^ of erents, 
uid ererj niniite d bj nittfliiiT wiQ hare * 
m**ntt*g nm sod profoand wlndi it will be in my 
povcT to inqtiea on ererj nn^ cme of my acdona, 
that of i«i>9 7M^' 



With theae wmda the novel c^ ^mia JTar^ttw 
enda. Bat in Lerine's religioos experiences Connt 
Tolstoi was reUtdng his own, and ihe histoij is 
continued in three antobiographical works tians 
lAt«d from bim, which hava wiUiin the last two 
or three years been pablished in Paris : JIfa Con- 
fetsitm. Ma lUliffion, and Que Faire. Our author 
announces further, ' two great works,' ou which he 
has spent six years : one a criticism of di^pnatio 
theology, the other a new translation of the foni 
Gospels, with a coDcordance of his own arranging. 
The results which he claims to have established in 
these two works, are, however, indicated suffi- 
ciently in the three published volumes which I 
have named abov& 
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These autobiographical volumes shoir the same 
extraordinary peuetration, the same perfect sin- 
cerity, which are exhibited in the author's novel 
As autobiography they are of profound interest, 
and they are full, moreover, of acute and fruitful 
remarkB. I have spoken of the advant^ea which 
the Eussian genius possesses for imaginative litera- 
ture. Perhaps for Biblical exegesis, for the criticism 
of religion and its documents, the advantage lies 
more with the older nations of the West They 
will have more of the experience, width of know- 
ledge, patience, sobriety, requisite for these studies; 
they may probably be less impulsive, less heady. 

Count Tolstoi regards the change accomplished 
in himself during the last half-dozen years, he 
regards his recent studies and the ideas which he 
has acquired through them, as epoch-making in 
his life and of capital ioiportance : — 

' Five years ago ffuth came to me ; I believed 
in the doctrine of Jesiu, and all my life suddenly 
changed. I ceased to desire that which previously 
I deaired, and, od the other hand, I took to desiring 
what I had oever desired before. That which 
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torm^j aaed to appear good in my tjtm ^ipeand 
cTil, Utat which ued to appear kyU ■ppeazed good.' 

Tite nonl ti Anma EaHmmt belongs to Hut 
past which Count TcdstKH has left behind him; 
hit oew stediea and the works founded on them 
are what is important ; li^ and Balvation an 
there. Tet I will Tottan to express my doubt 
whether these works contain, as their contribntion 
to the caose of religion and to the eetablisbment of 
the true mind and message of Jesos, moch that 
had not already been giren or indicated by Connt 
Tolstoi in relating, in Anna Kar^nme, Levins's 
mental history. Points raised in that history are 
developed and enforced ; there is an abundant and 
admirable exhibition of knowledge of human 
nature, penetrating insight^ fearless siucerity, wit, 
garcaem, eloquence, style. And we have too the 
direct autobiography of a man not only interesting 
to us &om his soul and talent, but highly interest- 
ing also horn Ma nationality, position, and course 
of proceeding. But to light and salvation in the 
Christian religion we are not, I think, brought 
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rery mucli nearer than in Levine's history. I 
ought to add that what was already present in that 
history seems to me of high importance and value. 
Let OS see what it amounts to. 

I must he general and I must be brief; neither 
my limits nor my purpose penult the introduction 
of what is abstract Bat in Count Tolstoi's reli- 
gious philosophy there is very litfle which is 
abstract, arid. The idea of life is his master idea 
in studying and establishii^ religion. He speaks 
impatiently of St Paul as a boujcq, in conmion 
with the Fathers and the Eeformers, of that eccle- 
siastical theology which misses the essential and 
fails to present Christ's Qospel aright Yet Paul's 
' law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus freeing me 
&om the law of sin and death ' is the pith and 
ground of all Count Tolstoi's theology. Moral life 
is the gift of God, is God, and this true life, this 
union with God to which we aspire, we reach 
through Jesus. We reach it through union with 
Jesus and by adopting his life. This doctrine is 
proved true for us by the life in Qod, to be acquired 
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through Jesus, being what our natora feels afte 
and moves to, by the warning of mlseiy if we an 
aeyered from it, the sanction of happiness if w 
find it Of the access for us, at an; rate, to tin 
spirit of life, us who are bom in Christeiidom, an 
in toach, conscions or nnconscioos, with Chris 
tianity, this is the true account. Questions ove 
which the churches spend so much labour ani 
time — questions about the Trinity, about thi 
godhead of Christ, aboot the procession of th 
Holy Qhost, are not vital ; what is vital ia th 
doctrine of access to the spirit of life througl 
Jesus. 

Sound and saving doctrine, in my opinion, thi 
is. It may be gathered in a great degree fron 
what Count Tolstoi had already given us in th< 
novel of Anna Karinine. But of course it 1 
greatly developed in the special works which bavi 
followed. Many of these developments are, '. 
will repeat, of striking force, interest, and value 
In Anna KarhUnt we had been told of the seep 
ticism of the upper and educated classes in Russia 
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Bnt what reality is added by such an anecdote aa 
Hie following &om Ma Co7\femon : — 

' I remember that when I was aboat Dleren jean 
old we had a visit one Sunday from a boy, since 
dead, who umonnced to my brother and me, as gnat 
news, a discovery just made at his public school Hus 
disoovery was to the effect that Qod had no existence^ 
and that everything which we were taught aboat Him 
was pure invention.' 

Couat Tolstoi toaohed, in Anna JTorAiine, on 
the failure of science to tell a man what hia life 
means. Many a sharp stroke does he add in his 
latter writings : — 

'Development is going on, and there are laws 
which guide it. You yourself are a part of the whole. 
Having come to understand the whole so far as is 
possible, and having comprehended the law of de- 
velopment, you will comprehend also your place in 
that whole, you will understand yoursell 

' Id spite of all the shame the confession costs me^ 
there was a time, I decUre, when I tried to look at 
if I was satisfied with this sort of thing I ' 

But the men of science may take comfort fnao 
bearing that Count Tolstoi treats the men of letten 
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no better thao them, altlxHiglL he is a man of letten 
himself : — 

"The jadgment wUA mj fitnazj emnpanioiu 
pawed on lib was to the effect thai life Jn genenl 
b in a lUte of progroM, and that in this develc^ 
ment wa, th« man of lettan, take the principal put 
The Tocation at m artiste and poeta ia to inatmct the 
irwld ; and to prerent mj eoming out with the 
natoral qneetion, " What am I, and what am I to 
teach ! " it was explained to me that it waa nselesa to 
know that, and that the artiat and the poet taught 
without perceiving how. I pawed for a auperb artiat, 
a great poet, and coneeqaently it waa bat natnial 
I ehould appropriate thia theory. I, the artist^ the 
poet — I wrote, I taught^ withoat myself knowing 
what I was pud for what I did. I had everything: 
aplendid fare and lodging women, society; I had 
la gloire. Conaeqnentty, what I taoght was very 
good. Thia faith in the importance of poetry and of 
the development of life waa a religion, and I was 
one of ila prieate — a very agreeable and advantageoua 
ofGce. 

'And I lived ever so long in thia belief, never 
doubting but that it waa true ! ' 

The adepts of thia literary and scientific religion 
are not numerous, to be sure, in comparison vith 
the mass of the people, and the mass of die peiqtle^ 
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OS Levine had remarked, find comfort Btill in the 
old religion of Christendom ; but of the maas of 
the people our literary and scientific inatructors 
make no account. Like Solomon and Schopen- 
hauer, these gentlemen, and ' society ' along with 
them, are, moreover, apt to aay that life is, after 
all, vanity ; but then they all know of no life 
except their own. 

' It uaed to appecir to me that the small number 
of cultivated, rich, and idle men, of whom I was 
one, composed the whole of humanity, and that the 
millions and millions of other men who had lived 
and are still living were not in reaUty men at. all 
Incomprehensible as it now seems to me, that I 
should have gone on considering life without seeing 
the life which was surrounding me on all sides, the 
life of humanity ; strange as it is to think that I 
should have been so mistaken, and have fancied my 
life, the life of the Solomons and the Schopenhauers, 
to be the veritable and normal life, while the life of 
the masses was but a matter of no importance — 
strangely odd as this seems to me now, so it was, 
notwithstanding.' 

And thia pretentious minority, who call them- 
selves 'society,' 'the world,' and to whom their 
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own Kfr. the life <^ ' the world." seems the only life 
wDtth naming, an all the while miserable ! Ou 
■ufaor foomi it so in his own experience i 

' In BT life, HI ezceptiMiaUj happy one from  
woridly point of Tiew, I can number such a qnantit; 
of Miffoingg endnnd for the ake of " the world," 
that th*T woald bo enoog^ to ftunish a martyr f« 
JoHU. All the most painful passages in my Ufc^ 
beginning with the orgies and duels of my student 
day^ the wan I ban beu in, the illnesses, and the 
abaonnal and nnb«araUe cooditjoos in which I am 
liTing now — all this is bat <me martyrdom endured 
m the name of tbs doctrine of the world. Yea, and I 
ipeak of my own life, exceptionally happy from tKe 
world's point of view. 

' Let any smcere man pass his life in review, and 
he will perceire that never, not once, has he suffered 
through piactising the doctrine of Jesus ; the chief 
part of the miseries of his life have proceeded solely 
from his following, contrary to his inclinadon, the 
■pell of the doctrine of the world.' 

On the other hand, the simple, the mnltitndes 
outside of this spell, are comparativelj con- 
tented :— 

' In opposition to what I saw in our circle, where 
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life without faith is possible, and where I doubt 
whether one in a thousand would confess himself a 
belierer, I couceive that among the people (in Russia) 
there is not one sceptic to many thousands of 
believers. Just contrary to what I t&w in our circle, 
where life passes in idleness, amusements, and dis- 
content with life, I saw that of these men of the 
people the whole life was passed in severe labour, 
and yet they were contented with life. Instead of 
complaining like the persons in our world of the 
hardship of their lot, these poor people received 
sickness and disappointments without any revolt, 
without opposition, but with a firm and tranquil 
confidence that so it was to be, that it could not be 
otherwise, and that it was all right' 

All this ia but development, sometiineB rather 
surprising, but always powerful and interesting, of 
what we have already had in the pagea of Anna 
Karinine. And like Leviae in that novel. Count 
Tolstoi was driven by his inward struggle and 
misery very near to suicide. What is new in the 
recent books is the solution and cure annoonced. 
Levine had accepted a provisional solution of the 
difficulties oppressing him ; he had lived right on, 
so to speak, obeying his conscience, but not asking 
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hew far sH iaa ■■^i— t bang togeUter and 



' H« kdnaeed moatr U s peasant to get bin 
ti ^ht fhrtAw vt a BODej-toider, bat did not 
op -^ aimn dee to fcmiclf ; lie ponidied t 
of wooi saietlj, bat would b&vo Bcmfrfed b) 
pa<aDd a peacast's cattle treqwaaing cm his fii 
be did not paj the wagea of a labooicr it 
iuher't deatb canaed him to lemrt worii in 
middle ol hairect) hot he pconmed and mainti 
hU old aaranU; be let hia peasanta mit whil 
went to fire his wife a kiai aft» be came hom^ 
would not hare made thso wait while he wen 
Tifiit hia beea.' 

CooDt Tolstoi has once advAnced to a &r i 
definite and stringent nile of life — the posi 
doctrine, he thinks, of Jesns. It is the detenu 
tion and promalgatton of this role which is 
novelty in our anthor's recent works. He 
tracts this essential doctrine, or rule of Je 
from the Sermon on the Mount, and present 
in a body of commandments — Christ's comma 
meuts ; the pith, he says, of the Kew Testam 
as the Decalo^e is the pith of the Old. H 
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all-important commandmenta of Christ are 'com- 
mandmeats of peace,' and five in Dumber. The 
first commandment is : ' Live in peace with all 
men; treat no one as contemptible and beneath 
you. Not only allow yourself no anger, bat do 
. not rest until you have dissipated even unreason- 
able anger in others against yourself' The second 
is : ' No libertinagQ and no divorce ; let every 
man have one wife and every woman one hus- 
band.' The third ; ' Never on any pretext take an 
oath of seivice of any kind; all such oaths are 
imposed for a bad purposa' The fourth : ' Never 
employ force against the evil-doer; hear whatever 
wrong is done to you without opposing the wrong- 
doer or seeking to have him punished.' The fifth 
and last : ' Eenounce all distinction of nationality ; 
do not admit that men of another nation may 
ever be treated by you as enemies ; love all 
men alike as alike near to yon ; do good to all 
alike.' 

If these five commandments were generally 
observed, says Count Tolstoi, all men would hecoma 
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brotben. CerUmly the utoal societf^ in whicb 
we live would be dunged and dinolTed. Aimiea 
4Dd wAn would be KDODnoed ; comta of justice, 
police, propertj, would be RDOunoed alsoi And 
wbatever tlie rest of as may do, Coont Tolstoi at 
least will do his dn^ and follow Gluisl/s com- 
nmndineitU sincerely. He has given np nnkj 
oSc«, and property, and earns hia bread by the 
labour of his own bauds. ' I believe in Chrisl^i 
commandmenta,' he says, 'and this fiuth changes 
my whole former estimate of what ia good and 
great, bad and low, in human Ufa' At present— 

' Everything which I used to think bad and low— 
the rusticity of the peasant, the plainness of lodging, 
food, clothing, manners — all this has become good 
and great in my eyes. At present I can no longer 
contribute to anything which raises me externally 
above others, which separatee me from them. I 
cannot, as formerly, recognise either in my own 
case or in that of others any title, rank, or quality 
beyond the title and quality of man. I cannot seek 
fame and praise ; I cannot seek a culture which 
separates me from men. I cannot refrain from 
seeking io mj whole existence — in my lodging, my 
food, my clothing, and my ways of going on with 
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people — whatever, f&r from separating me from the 
maaa of mankind, drava me nearer to them.' 

Whatever else we have or have not in Count 
Tolstoi, we have at leaat a great soul and a great 
writer. In his Biblical exegesis, in the criticism 
by which he extracts and constructs his Five 
Commandments of Christ which ai« to be the rule 
of our lives, I find moch wbicb is questionable 
along with much which is ingenious and powerfoL 
But I have neither space, nor, indeed, inclination, 
to criticise his ex^eeis here. The right moment 
besides, for criticising this will come when the 
'two great works,' which are in preparation, shall 
have appeared. 

For the present I limit myself to a single 
criticism only — a general on& Christianity can- 
not be packed into any set of commandments. 
Aa I have somewhere or other said, ' Christianity 
is a source ; no one supply of water and refresh- 
ment that comes from it can be called the sum 
of Christianity. It is a mistake, and may lead to 
much error, to exhibit any series of maxima, even 
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those of the SermOD od the Mount, as the ultimate 
nun and fonnola into which Christianity may be 
ran up.* 

And the reason mainly lies in the character of 
the Founder of Christianity and in the nature of 
hie ntterancea Not less important than the teach- 
ings given by Jesoa is the temper of their givei, 
hia temper of sweetness and reasonableness, of 
epieikeia. Goethe calls him a Sehwarmer, a 
fanatic ; he may much more rightly be called an 
opportunist But he is an opportunist of an 
opposite kind &om those who in politics, that 
'wild and dreamlike trade' of insincerity, give 
themselves this uama They push or slacken, 
press their points hard or let them be, as may 
best suit the interests of their self-aggrandisement 
and of their party. Jesus has in view simply 
' the rule of God, of the truth.' But this is served 
by waiting as well as by hasting forward, and 
sometimes served better. 

Count Tolstoi sees rightly that whatever the 
propertied and satisfied classes may think, the 
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world, ever since JesuB Christ came, ia judged) 
'a Dew earth' is in prospect. It waa ever is 
prospect with Jesna, and should be ever in pn»- 
pect with his followers. And the ideal in 
prospect has to be realised. ' If ye know these 
things, happy are ye if ye do ihem,' Bat they 
are to be done through a great and widespread 
and long -continued change and a change of the 
inner man to begin with. The most important 
and fruitful utterances of Jesus, therefore, are not 
things which can be drawn up as a table of stifif 
and stark external commands, but the tTiingn 
which have most soul in them ; because these can 
best sink down into our soul, work there, set np 
an influence, form habit* of conduct; and prepare 
the future. The Beatitudes are on this account 
more helpftil than the utterances from which 
Count Tolstoi builds up his Five Commandments, 
The very ueret of Jesus, ' He that loveth his life 
shall lose it, he that will lose his life shall save it,' 
does not give us a command to be taken and 
followed in the letter, but an idea to work in 
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oar mind snd sool, and of maxhamtible vaitu 
there. 

Jesoa paid bibote to Uw garemment and dined 
with the pablicana, although neither the empiie 
of Borne nor the high finance of Jndea were com- 
patible with hia ideal and with ttie ' new earth ' 
which that ideal most in the end create. Perhaps 
Levine's provisioiial solution, in a society like 
oon, was nearer to ' the role of God, of the tmth,' 
than the more trenchant stdntion which Coont 
Tolstoi has adopted for himself since. It seema 
calculated to be of more ose. I do not know how 
it is in Russia, bat in an English village the 
determination of ' onr circle ' to earn their bread 
by the work of their hands wonld prodnce only 
dismay, not fraternal joy, amongst that ' nu^'ority ' 
who are so earning it already. ' There are plenty 
of us to compete as things stand,' the gardeners, 
carpenters, and smiths would say ; ' pray atick 
to your articles, your poetry, and nonsense; in 
manual labour you wUl interfere with us, and be 
taking the bread out of our mouths.' 
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So I arrive at the conclusion that Count ToUtoI 
has perhaps not done veil in abandoning the work 
of the poet and artist, and that he might with 
advant^e retnm to it, Bnt whatever he may do 
in the fature, the work which he has already done, 
and his work in religion as well as his work in 
imaginative literature, ia more than sufficient to 
signalise him as one of the most marking, interest- - 
ing, and sympathy-inspiring men of our time — 
an honour, I must add, to Russia, althon^ he 
forbids us to heed nationality. 
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It is somewliat late to apeak of Amiel, bnt I wu 
Ute in reading him. Ooethe says that in seaaom 
of cholera one should lead no books bat such as 
are tonic, and certainly in the season of old age 
this precaution is as salutaiy as in seasons of 
cholera. From what I heard I could clearly make 
out that Amiel's Journal was not a tonic book i 
the extracts Irom it which here and there I fell in 
with did not much please me; and for a good while 
I left the book unread. 

But what M, Edmond Scherer writes I do not 
easily resist reading, and I found that M. Scherer 
hod prefixed to Amiel's Journal a long and im- 

' Publishsd in ifaemillan'i Uagaaiu, Septembar 1SS7. 
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high quality alleged, what a pleasure to make 
acquaintance with it, what a loss to mias it I In 
spite, therefore, of the trnfituess of old age to beai 
atonic influencee, I at last read Amiel's Journal, — 
read it carefully through. Tonic it is not ; bat it 
is to be read with profit, and shows, moreover, 
powers of great force and value, thoi^h not quite, 
I am inclined to think, iu the exact line which his 
critics with one consent indicate. 

In speaking of Amiel at present, after so much 
has been written about him, I may assume that 
the main outlines of his life are known to my 
readers : that they know Mm to have been bom in 
1821 and to have died in 1881, to have passed 
the three or four best years of his youth at 
the University of Berlin, and the remainder of 
his life mostly at Genera, aa a professor, first of 
aesthetics, afterwards of philosophy. They know 
that his publications and lectures, during his life- 
time, disappointed his friends, who expected much 
from bis acquirements, talents, and vivaci^ ; and 
that Us faxfis rests upon two volumes of extracts 
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from numj' thousand pages of a private journal, 
Journal Intime, extending over more than thirty 
years, &om 1848 to 1881, vbich he left behind 
him at bia death. This Joomal explains tiis 
Bterilitj ; and displays in explaining it, say bia 
critics, such sincerity, viUi such gifts of expressicm 
and eloquence, of profound analysis and speculatiTe 
intuition, as to make it most surely ' one of those 
books which will not die.' 

The sincerity is unquestionable. As to the 
gifts of eloquence and expression, what are we to 
say ? M. Scherer speaks of an ' ever new elo- 
quence ' pouring itself in the pages of the Journal : 
M. Paul Bourget, of ' marvellous pages ' where the 
feeling for nature finds an expression worthy of 
Shelley or Wordsworth : Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
of ' magic of style,' of ' glow and splendour of ex- 
preasion,' of the ' poet and artist ' who fascinates us 
in Amiel's proae. I cannot quite agree. Ober- 
mann has been mentioned : it seems to me that 
we have only to place a passes from S^nancouT 
beside a passage from Amiel, to perceive the 
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difference between s feeling for nature which gives 
magic to style and one which does not Here and 
throughout I am to use as far as possible Mrs. 
Humphry Ward's translation, at once spirited and 
&ithfiil, of Amiel's Journal I will take a passage 
where Amiel has evidently some reminiscence of 
Stoancour (whose work he knew well), is inspired 
by S^nanconr — a passE^e which has been extolled 
by M. Paul Bourget ; — 

'Shall I ever enjoy again those marvellouB reveries 
of past days, — as, for instance, once, when I was still 
quite a youth in the early dawn sitting amongst the 
ruins of the castle of Faucigny ; another time in the 
mountains above Lancy, undor the mid-day sun, lying 
under a tree and visited by three butterflies ; and 
again another night on the sandy shore of the North 
Sea, stretched full length upon the beach, my eyes 
wandering over the Milky Way I Will they ever re- 
turn to me, those grandiose, immortal, cosmogonic 
dreams in which one seems to carry the world in one's 
breast, to touch the stars, to possess the infinite I 
Divine moments, hours of ecstasy, when thought flies 
from world to world, penetrates the great enigma, 
breathes with a respiration large, tranquil, and pro- 
found like that of the ocean, and hovers serene and 
boondless like the blue heaven 1 Visits from the 
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natanl ' to be man than a mac' His permanenk 
instinct is to be ' a subtle aod fagitiTe spirit which 
DO base can absorb or fix entirely.' It costs him 
an effort to affirm his own personality : ' the in- 
finite draws me to it, the Htnosis of Plotinus in- 
toxicates me like a philtre.' 

It intoxicates him until the thought of absorp- 
tion and extinction, the Nirvdna of Buddhism, be- 
comes his thought of refuge : — 

' The individual life is a nothing ignorant of itself, 
and as soon as this nothing knows itself, individual 
hfe is abolished in principle. For as soon as the illu. 
sion vanishes, Nothingness resumes its eternal sway, 
the suffering of life is over, error has disappeared, 
time and form have for this enfranchised individuality 
ceased to be ; the coloured air-bubble has burst in 
the infinite space, and the misery of thought has sunk 
to rest in the changeless repose of all-embracing 
Nothing.' 

With this bedazement with the infinite and 
this drift towards Buddhism comes the impatienco 
with all production, with even poetry and art 
themselves, because of Ihetr necessary limits and 
imperfection : — 
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' OuiujuMJiJfB dnmraifa k eoncaitzktiao, deciiioii, 
■ltd piiaacj wludi I bo iimgx fornix I csonot fan 
tt^iaitar nutoruk and ideaa. If we are to gm 
anviJiing a ffo-ni «« nwi^ ao to ipeftk, be the tyranH 
of iL "Vt moMt, B«at ow aabjaci brataDy and EOt 
he a}wayt Qvmliling lait we ifaoald be dung ii > 
vTcoig. Wa mutt be abla to .traonnnte and absoit 
ii in» oar own Ribetaaes. TUa aort of confidant 
iSrcaitery ia bryand me ; my wbole uahue tends to 
tiiai impenonali^ wbidi leqieda and sabordinata 
iwelf ui tlte objeol ; it ii lore of tnith iriiich holdi 
tDF back from oonclndiQg and decadmg.' 

Hie desire fw tlie aH, tike inqntiuKe with whtt 
B putial and limited, die fiadnitaon of the in- 
finilf, are xhb topics trf' page after pege in the 
JoomaL ll is a pranic mind which has never 
bcieii in contact vitii ideu of thia sort, nerer felt 
their chum. The; lend themselTes well to poetry 
hot what are we to say of their value as ideas to 
be li^'ed wiih, dilated on, made the governing 
ideas of life ! Except for use in passing, and with 
the power to Hi.tnii« them again, they are on- 
profiuble. Shelley's 

' Life like a dome of many-coloured glasa 
Staim the white radiance of etemity 
Vniil death tramples it to fragments' 
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haa value as a splendid image noblj introdaced in 
ft beautiful and impassioned poem. But Amial's 
'coloured aii^bubble,' aa a positive piece of ' specn- 
ktive intuition,' has no value whatever. Nay, the 
thoughts which have positive truth and value, the 
thoughts to be lived with and dwelt upon, the 
tboughts which are a real acquisition for out 
minds, are precisely thoughts which counteract 
the ' vague aspiration and indeterminate desire ' 
possessing Amiel and filling his Journal: they 
are thoughts insisting on the need of limit, the 
feasibility of performance. Goethe says admir- 
ably — 

' Wer groBsee will mnsa aich zuaammenraffen : 
In der Beachrankung zeigt Bich erst dei Meister.' 

' He who will do great things must pull himself 
together : it is in working within limits that the- 
master comes out' BufTon says not less admir- 
ably — 

' Tout Bujet est un ; et quelque vaste qu'il soit, iJ 
peut Stre renferm^ dans un seal disconrs.' 

' Every subject is one ; and however vast it may be 
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M <Tp*M* of being cxxttuned m • sm^e disconne.' 
nw ideuto live witli, the ideu of steriing valoeto 
m, are, I repeal idaM of tjiia kind : ideas fltaunclilj 
ocnuit«ncting and ledncii^ the power of the iit- 
finite and indetenninite, not pualjsbig na with it. 
And indeed we have not to go bejond Ainiel 
binuelf for proof of tfaja. Ainiel wms paialysed \>j 
living in these ideas of ' vagoe a^nnlion and in- 
detenninate desire,' of ' confonoding his peisonal 
life in the general life,' bj feeding on these ideas, 
treating them as aagnst and precious, and filling 
hondreds of pages of Joamal with them. He wu 
paralysed by it, he became impotent and miser- 
able. And he knew it, and tells as of it himsell 
with a power of analysis and with a sad elo- 
quence which to me are much mote interesting 
and valuable than his philosophy of Mfda and tiie 
Great Wheel ' By your natural tendency,' he 
saye to himself, ' you arrive at disgust with life, 
despair, pessimism.' And again : ' Melancholy 
outlook on all sides. Disgust with myself And 
again : * I cannot deceive myself as to the fate in 
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Btore for me : increasing isolation, inward disap- 
pointment, enduring regrets, a melancholy neither 
to be consoled nor confessed, a moomful old age, 
a slow agony, a death in the desert,' And all this 
misery by his own fault, his own mistakes. ' To 
live is to conquer incessantly ; one must have 
the courage to be happy, I turn in a vicious 
circle j I have never had clear sight of my true 
vocation.' 

I cannot, therefore, fall in with that particular 
line of admiration which critics, praising Amiel'a 
Journal, have commonly followed. I cannot join 
in celebrating his prodigies of speculative intui- 
tion, the glow and splendour of his beatific vision 
of absolute knowledge, the marvellous pages in 
which his deep and vast philosophic thought is 
laid bare, the secret of his sublime malady is ex- 
pressed. I hesitate to admit that all this part of 
the Journal has even a very profound psychologi- 
cal interest : its interest is rather pathological. 
In reading it we are not so much purauing a study 
of psychology as a study of mental pathology. 
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But the Joonnl reveals a aide in Amiel wbkb 
his oitk^ w &r u I luTe seen, h&ve baidlj 
noticed, « side o( leal power, originality, and ralub 
He mys himself tlat be Dever had clear aight of hii 
true Tocadcm: weU,his tne vocation, it seema to me, 
Tta that of a liteiaiy critic. Here he is admirable : 
M. Scheier iras a tne Moid when he offered to 
introduce him to an editor, and snggested an article 
on Vhland. There is hardly a literary criticisni 
in these two volume* which is not masterly, and 
which does not make one desire more of the same 
kind. And not Amiel's liteiaiy criticiam only, 
but his criticism of society, politics, national char- 
acter, religion, is in general well informed, just, 
and penetrating in an eminent d^ree. Any one 
single page of this criticism is worth, in my 
opinion, a hondred of Amiel's pages about tiie In- 
finite Illusion and the Great Wheel It is to this 
side in Amiel that I desire now to draw attention. 
I would have abstained from writing about him if 
I had only to disparage and to find fault, only to 
say that he had been overpraised, and that his 
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r himself nor for others. 

Let me first take Amiel as a critic of literature, 

of the liteiature which he naturally knew 

best, French literature. Hear him as critic on 

that best of critica, Sainte-Beuve, of whose death 

(1869) he had just heard :— 

' The fact is, Sainte-Beuve leaves a greater void 
behind him than either B^anger or Lamartine ; their 
greatness was already distant, hiatorical ; he was still 
helping ua to think. The trne critic supplies all the 
world with a basis. He represents the public judg^ 
ment, that b to say, the public reason, the touchstone, 
the scales, the crucible, which tests the value of each 
man and the merit of each work. Infallibility of 
judgment is perhaps rarer than anything else, so fine 
a balance of qualities does it demand — qualities both 
natural and acquired, qnaUties of both mind and 
heart. What years of labour, what study and com 
parieon, are needed to bring the critical judgment to 
maturity ! Like Plato's sage, it ii only at fifty that 
the critic is risen to the true height of his literary 
priesthood, or, to put it leas pompously, of his social 
function. Not till then has he compassed all modes 
of being, and made every shade of appreciation hii 
own. And Sainte-Beuve joined to this infinitely ra- 
fined culture a prodigious memory and an incredible 
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maltitada of beta >od aoeedottw ■toied op fw iht 
Mrrioe of hia thooght.' 

The eriticum is so sound, so admiiably pat, 
tod so diarming, tiut one wishes Sainte-Benn 
could have read it himiwlf. 

T17 Amiel next on the toachstone affordel 
by that 'half genius, half charlatan,' Victor 
Hugo- — 

 I bare been again lookii^ thiongh Victor Hngo'i 
Paris (1867). For ten yean erent after event 
has given the lie to the prophe^ bnt the oonfidence 
of the prophet in hia own imaginings is not therefore 
a whit dunioiahed. Humility and common sense are 
only fit for LilUputians. Victor Hugo superbly 
ignores everything which he has not foreseen. He 
does not know that pride limitB the mind, and that 
a limilleaa pride ie a littleness of soul. If he could 
but learn to rank himself with other men and EVance 
with other nations, he would see things mcure truly, 
and would not fall into his insane eza^erationa, his 
extravagant oracles. But proportion and justness 
his chords will never know. He is vowed to the 
Titanic ; hie gold is always mixed with lead, his 
insight with childishneaa, his reason with madness. 
He cannot be simple ; like the blaze of a hoose 00 
fire, his light is blinding. In short, he astonishes 
but provokes, he stirs but annoya His note is 
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dwayB half or two-thirds false, and that is why he 
perpetually m&kes us feel uncomfortable. The great 
poet in him cannot get clear of the charlatan. A 
few pricks of Voltaire's irony would have made the 
inflation of this genius collapse, and rendered him 
stronger by rendering him saner. It is a public mis- 
fortune that the most powerful poet of France should 
not have better understood his i^e, and that, aniike 
the Hebrew propheU who chastised because they 
loved, he flatters his fellow-citizens from system and 
from pride. France is the world, Paris is France, 
Hugo is Paris. Bow down and worship, ye nations I' 

Finally, we will hear Amiel on a consummate 
and supreme French classic, as perfect as Hugo is 
flawed, La Fontaine : — 

' Went through my La Fontaine yesterday, and 
remarked his omissions. ... He has not an echo of 
chivalry haunting hiuL His French history dates 
from Louis XIV. His geography extends in reality 
but a few square miles, and reaches neither the 
Rhine nor the Loire, neither the mountains nor the 
sea. He never invents his subjects, but indolently 
takes them ready-made from elsewhere. But with 
all this, what an adorable writer, what a painter, 
what an observer, what a master of the comic and 
the satirical, what a teller of a story ! I am never 
tired of him, though I know half his fables by heart 
In the matter of vocabulary, turns of expression. 
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toDM, idioma, liii Ungoags u perhapa th« richett of 
Uie gnat period, for it eomlnnM aldlfiiltf the archaic 
with the cUwJgJ, the Qaolish element with what ii 
French. Variety, fineaae, ily fun, senaibilitj, rapidity, 
eonciaeneaa, aoavity, graee, gaiety — ^when necesa&ry 
nobleneaa, lerioDsnesB, gnuideaT — yon find everything 
in our fabulist And the happy epitheb^ and the 
telling proverba, and the aketchea dashed ofi^ and 
the unexpected andacidee, and the point driven well 
home I One cannot aay what he has no^ so man; 
diTerse aptitudes he haa. 

' Compare hia Woodci^ter and Dtath with Boileaa'B, 
and you can measure the prodigious difference 
between the artiat and the cridc who wanted to 
teach him better. La Fontaine brings visibly before 
you the poor peasant under the monarchy, Boileau 
but exhibits a dmdge sweating under his load. The 
first is a historic witness, the second a school-versifier. 
La Fontame enables you to raconstruct the whole 
society of bis age ; the pleasant old soul from Cham- 
pagne, with his animals, turns out to be the one and 
only Homer of Vranco. 

' His weak side is hia epicureanism, with its tinge 
of grossnesB. This, no doubt, was what made La- 
m&rtine dislike him. The religious string is wantiDg 
to his lyre, he baa nothing which shows him to have 
known either Christianity or the high tragedies of 
the souL Kind Nature is his goddess, Horace his 
prophet, and Montaigne his gospeL In other words, 
his horizon is that of the Benascenca This islet 
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of paganism in the midst of a Catholic society is 
very curious ; the pt^anism is perfectly simple and 
frank.' 

These are bat notes, jottinga in his Journal, 
and Amiel passed ^m them to broodings over the 
infinite, and personality, and totality. Probably 
the literary criticism which he did so veil, and foi 
which he shows a true vocation, gave biTn never- 
theless but little pleasure because he did it thus 
&agmeutarily and by fits and starts. To do it 
thoroughly, to make his fragments into wholes, to 
fit them for coming before the public, composition 
with its toils and limits was necessary. Toils and 
limits composition indeed has; yet all composi- 
tion is a kind of creation, creation gives, as I have 
already said, pleasure, and, when saccessful and 
sustained, more than pleasure, joy. Amiel, had 
be tried the experiment with literary criticism, 
where lay bis true vocation, would have found it 
80. Sainte-Beuve, whom be so much admires, 
would have been the most miserable of men if 
bis production had been but a volume or two of 
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middlJDg poenu and a joamal. Bat Saiote- 
Benve'i motto, as Am ■''■I himself notices, was th^ 
of the Emperor Sevenu : LiAoremiu. ' Work,' 
Sainte-BeaTe confesses to a Mend, ' is toy sore 
bniden, Imt it is also m; great resoorce. I eat my 
heart oat vhen I am not ap to the neck in voA; 
there 70a have the secret of the life I lead.' If 
If. Scherei's introdactioD to the Revue Qer- 
maniqtu coold bat have been nsed, if Amiel 
could but have writtea the article on tJhIand, and 
followed it up by plenty of ailacles more I 

I have quoted largely from Amiel's literary 
criticism, becaose this side of him has, so far as 
I hare obeerved, received so little attention, and 
yet deserves attention so eminently. Bat his mors 
general criticism, too, shows, aa I have said, the 
same Mgb qualities as his criticism of aathors and 
books. I must qaote one or two of his aphorisms : 
L'esprit sert Men A tout, mais ne suffU d Hen : ' Wits 
are of use for everything, sufficient for nothing.' 
fn* socUU vUdesa foi et se ddvtloppepar la science : 
' A society lives on its faith and develops itself by 
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Bcience.' VEtat lib&al eri irrialisdblt avee unt 
religion antili^ale, et presqxie irrtalisaJtle avec Fab- 
lenee de religion : ' Liberal communities are im- 
p(ffisible witli an anti-liberal religion, and almoet 
impossible with the absence of religion.* Bat 
epigrammatic sentences of this sort are perhaps 
not so very difficult to produce, in French at an; 
rate. Let us take Amiel when he has room and 
verge enough to Bhow what he can really saj 
which is important about society, religion, national 
life and character. We have seen what an influ* 
ence his years passed in Germany had upon him : 
we have eeen how severely he judges Victor 
Hugo's faults ; the faults of the French nation at 
large he judges with a like severity. But what 
a fine and just perception does the following 
passage show of the deficiencies of Germany, the 
advantage which the western nations have in 
their more finished civilisation ; — 

' It ia in Uie novel that the average vulgarity of 
German society, and its inferiority to the societies of 
France and England are most clearly visible. The 

Y 2 
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aotion of & tbing'i jarring o* the taste is mnting to 
G«nnAn sstbetics. Their eleg&nco knows nothing ol 
gnet i they hare no lenae of the eaormoaa distance 
brtiTMa distinction (gmtlemAnly, ladylike) and their 
Miff FonuAmlicUceiL Their imagination lacks st;l«, 
training, edncation, and knowledge ol the world ; it 
is stamped with an ill-bred air even in its Snnda; 
clothes. The race is practical and intelligent^ but 
common and ill-mannered. Ease, amiability, mannen, 
wit, animation, dignity, charm, are qualities which 
belong to others. 

' Will that inner freedom of soni, tiuit profound 
harmony of all the foculties, which I hare so 
often observed among the best Germans, erer come 
to the surface t Will the conquerors of to-dsj 
ever civilise their forms of life t It is by their future 
novels that we shall be able to judge. Ae soon as 
the German novel can g^ve as quite good society 
the Germans will be in the raw stage no longer.' 

And this pupil of Berlin, this devotirer of 
Qerman books, this victim, say the French critics, 
to the contagion of German style, after three 
hours, one day, of a Geschichie der ^ahetik tn 

DeutscMand, breaks out : — 

'Learning and even thought are not everything 
A little e^!ril, point, vivacity, imaginatioD, grace, 
« oiild do no harm. Do these pedantic books leave 
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a single image or sentence, a single striking oi new 
fact, in tlie memory when one lays them down t 
No, nothing but fatigue and confusion. Oh, for 
clearness, terseness, brevity 1 Diderot, Voltaire, oi 
even Galiaoi I A short article by Sainte - Beuve, 
Scherer, Ranan, Victor Cherbulioz, gives one more 
pleasure, and makes one ponder and reflect more, 
than a thousand of these German pages crammed 
to the margin and showing the work itself rather 
than its result. The Germans heap the faggots for 
the pile, the French bring the fire. Spare me youi 
lucubrations, give me facta or ideas. Keep your 
vats, your must, your dregs, to yourselves ; I want 
wine fully made, wine which will sparkle in the glass, 
and kindle my spirits instead of oppressing them.' 

Amiel may have been led away deteriora sequi: 
he may have Germanised until he haa become 
capable of the verb d^ertonnaliser and the noun 
riimplicaiion ; but after all, his heart ia in the 
right place : videt meliora probatque. He remains 
at bottom the man who said : Le livre lerait mon 
aTtiiiiwn. He adds, to be sure, that it would be 
ion amUtion, ' if ambition were not vanity, aad 
vanity of vanitie3.' 

Yet this disenchanted brooder, ' full of a traiv 
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qnil di»Tttst it tbe futflity of our ambitions, the 
▼Old of oar ezisteiice,' bedaxzled with the infinite, 
<an obaerre the wwld uid society with consum- 
mate keeimeas utd ahrewdnass, and at the same 
time with a delicacy which to the man of the 
world is in geneni wanting. la it poaaible to 
analyse U gramd vumd^, high society, as the Old 
World knows it tnd America knows it not, more 
acutely than Amiel does in what follows ? 

' In todetj people are expected to behave as if 
they lived on ambroaia and concerned themselvea 
with no intereata but auch aa are noble. Care, need, 
passion, do not exist All realiam is sappressed as 
brutal In a word, what is called U grand mowk 
gives itself for the moment the flattering illoeioQ that 
it 18 moviag in an ethereal abnoephere and breathing 
the air of the gods, For this reason all vehemence, 
any cry of nature, all real goffering, all heedless 
familiarity, any genuine sign of passion, are startling 
ftnd distasteful in this delicate mUieu, and at once 
destroy the coIlectiTe work, the clond-palace, the im- 
posing architectural creation raised by common con- 
lent. It is like the shrill cock-crow which breaks the 
■pell of all enchantments, and puts the faipes to flight 
These select gatherings produce without intending it 
» iorl trf concert for eye and ear, an improvised work 
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ot art. By the instinctiTe collaboration of eveiybody 
concerned, wit and taste hold festival, and the aeaocia- 
tions of reality are exchanged for the associations of 
imagination. So understood, society is a form ol 
poetry ; the cultivated classes deliberately recompose 
the idyll of the past, and the buried world of Astrma. 
Paradox or not, I believe that these fugitive attempt* 
to reconstruct a dream, whose only end is beauty, 
represent confused reminiscences of an age of gold 
haunting the human heart; or rather, aspirations 
towards a harmony of things which every-day reality 
denies to us, and of which art alone gives us a 
glimpse.' 

I remember reading in an American newspaper 
ft solemn letter by an excellent republican, asking 
what were a shopman's or a labourer's feelings 
when he walked through Eaton or Chatsworth. 
Amiel will tell him : they are ' reminiscenceB of an 
age of gold hauntii^ the human heart, aspirations 
towards a harmonyof things which every-dayreality 
denies to us.' I appeal to my friend the author 
of Triumphant Democracy himself, to say whether 
these are to be had in walking through Pittsburg 

Indeed it is by contrast with American life 
that Mrvdna appears to Amiel so desirable : — 
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'For the Amerieani, life means devonring, in- 
ceaunt utirity. They mart win gold, predomi- 
Dance, power ; they must cnuh rivalB, snbdae nature. 
They have their heart set on tlie mean^ and nerei 
for an instant think of the end. They confound 
being with indiridnal being, and the expansion of 
h1[ with happinesa. Thia meant that they do not 
live by the boul, that they ignore the immutable and 
eternal, bustle at the circumference of their existence 
because they cannot penetrate to its centre. They 
are restless, eager, podtiTe, because they are super- 
ficial To what end all this stir, noise, greed, Btragglel 
It is all a mere being stnnned and deafened I' 

Space is fuling me, but I must yet find room 
for B less indirect criticism of democracy than the 
foi«going remarks on American life : — 

' Each fvnctum la ihe mod vxtiky : this maxim ii 
the professed rule of all coDstitutions, and serree to 
test them. Democracy is not forbidden to apply it ; 
but Democracy rarely does apply it, because she holds^ 
for example, that the most worthy man ia the man 
who pleases her, whereas he who pleases her ia not 
always the most worthy ; and because she supposes 
that reason guides the masses, whereas in reality they 
are most commonly led by passioa And in the end 
every falsehood has to be expiated, for truth alwaya 
tokes its revenge.' 
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Wliat publicists and politdciam have to learn 
is, tliat ' tbe altdmate gronnd upon vhich every 
oiTilisation rests is the averse morality of the 
masses and a sufficient amount of practical 
righteonsness.' Bat where does duty find its 
inspiration and sanctions ? In religion. And 
what does Amiel think of the traditional religion 
of Christendom, the Christianity of the Churches 1 
He tells us repeatedly; but a mouth or two before 
his death, with death in full view, he tells us 
with peculiar impressiveness : —  

' The whole Semitic dramaturgy has come to seem 
to me a . work of the imagination. The apoetolic 
documents have changed in value and meaning to my 
eyes. The distinction between behef and truth has 
grown clearer and clearer to me. Eeligious psychology 
has become a simple phenomenon, and has lost iU 
fired and absolute value. The apologetics of Pascal, 
Iieibnitz, Secr^tan, appear to me no more convincing 
than those of the Middle Age, for they assume that 
which is in question- — a revealed doctrine, a definite 
and unchangeable Christianity.' 

Is it possible, he asks, to receive at this day the 
common doctrine of a Divine Providence direct- 
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ing all the drcQinsUiiOM of onr life, and conse- 
quently inflictiiig upOD as our miseries ss means 
of education f 

' Ii this beroie Mth compatiUe witk onr aetnil 
knowledge at the kvs of nature t Hardly. Bot 
what thii &ith makes ohjectiTfl we may take mb- 
jeetively. The moral being may moralise his snffe^ 
ing in tnming the natural fact to acooonfe for the 
education of his inner man. What he cannot change 
he calls the will of Ood, and to will what God willi 
bring! him peace.' 

Bat can a religion, Amiel asks again, irith- 
out mitaclea, without unverifiable mystery, be 
efBcacious, have influence with the nuiny t And 
^aia he answers : — 

' Piove fiction ii stiU fiction. Truth has roporior 
rights. The world must adapt itself to truth, not 
truth to the world. Copernicus upset the istrouomy 
of the Middle Age; so muck the worse for the 
astronomy. The Everlastii^ Gospel is revolutioQis- 
ing the Churches ; what does it matter 1 ' 

This is water to onr mill, as the Germans say, 
indeed. But I have come even thus late in the 
day to speak of Amiel, not because I found him 
supplying water for any particular mill, either 
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mine or any other, bat because it seemed to mo 
that by a whole important side he waa eminently 
worth knowing, and that to this side of him the 
pubUc, here in England at any rate, had not 
had its attention sufficiently drawn. If in the 
seventeen thousand pages of the Journal there 
are many pages still vmpublished in which 
&miel exercises his true vocation of critic, of 
literary critic more especially, let his friends give 
them to U8, let M. Scherer introduce them to ub, 
let Mrs. Humphry Ward translate them for us, 
But sat patriw Priamogue datum : Majia has had 
. her full share of space already ; I will not ask for 
a word more about the infinite illusion, or the 
double zero, or the Great Wheel 
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